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Classics 
otf Marxism 


The Engels-Lafargue 
Correspondence 
Vol. 1: 1868-1886 6s 


The copious correspondence of Engels 
with the French socialist Paul Lafargue 
and his wife Laura, a daughter of Karl 
Marx. The English translation of the 
whole Correspondence will be completed 
in three volumes 


Lenin on Britain 


A. new edition of a famous book that has 
been unobtainable for many years. In- 
valuable reading for everyone seriously 
concerned with the future of the British 
Labour movement 


6s 
Marx: 
Economic 


and Philosophic 
Manuscripts of 1844 


The first draft of the philosophy of 
Marxism — for the first time in English 


3s 6d 


Marx, Engels: 
On Religion 


Engels: 
Ludwig Feuerbach 
. 2s 6d 


Marx: 
CAPITAL Vols. land I 


7s 6d each 
Vol III (in two Parts) to follow 
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Worry and upsets between husbands and 
wives so frequently arise through lack of 
modern family planning. This useful book 
deals frankly with many of the questions 
which too often have to go unanswered. 
Written in an understanding and straight- 
forward way, ““PLANNED FAMILIES” 
can help to resolve one of the commonest 
and most serious problems in married life. 
Every married couple should have a copy. 
You can get yours now — absolutely free 


FREE! POST COUPON NOW 
eeTiaseansnssneneatasasereneeey 
To: Planned Families Publications, : 
12 Oval Road, London, N.W.1. 


Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, a 
free copy of “* Planned Families.”’ I am an 
adult. 
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NEW TASKS AHEAD 


HE founding fathers of the RPA would probably 

have been incredulous if someone had predicted that 

the Diamond Jubilee of the Association would be 
celebrated in the House of Commons. Sixty years ago the 
total membership would not have filled the dining-room, 
and such an assembly in the Mother of Parliaments would 
have been unthinkable. But there is a price to pay for 
success. Dr Bronowski playfully compared the occasion to 
a wake over a corpse. But although, in many ways, the 
Church is moribund in Britain, it is not dead. The Church 
of England is neither alive nor dead, but it is maintained 
in suspended animation by a vague uneasiness about the 
gap that would be left if it were not in the background. 
People feel much the same about religion in schools. Like 
vaccination, it seems probably good for children, though 
they do not bother to understand the details. Such a situa- 
tion is as unwelcome to the Church as to rationalists. One 
cannot argue with half-belief. And the small band of real 
believers are mostly immune to argument. The tree has 
been shaken so well that little more fruit is likely to drop. 
Rationalism has won a battle, but not the campaign. It is 
therefore regrouping its forces and re-thinking those aims 
which are wider than an assault on specific beliefs. 

Two-thirds of the population of the world today go 

hungry. and with more mouths to feed each year this will 
get worse. Yet the misery could be easily prevented if 
ignorance and superstition did not bar the way. Other 
causes of distress seem small by comparison, but they are 
none the less real. A legacy of ancient taboos is embedded 
in our laws. They forbid a doctor to end the suffering of 
the dying or to terminate a pregnancy without intolerable 
risk. Despite some reform of the divorce laws, a vindictive 
spouse can still refuse relief. Common sense and common 
humanity are revolted by these vestiges of canonical moral- 
ity. Humanism — which is the constructive phase rational- 
ism is now entering — can enlist public opinion on many 
such issues. But what the public needs to understand is 
that the religion of the Churches is not a set of harmless 
ethical platitudes but an obstruction to progress. The battle 
to place science at the service of humanity has shifted to 
the sciences of life —to psychology and social studies - 
and until it is won we cannot retire from the field. We are 
the Fabians of freethought and we fight with ideas. But to 
be effective ideas need to be embodied in a visible and 
viable organisation, That is why the RPA exists. 


a. C4585 











PERSONALLY SPEAKING 








SILENCE FOR THE ARCHBISHOP 


OR once my heart warms 
F towaras the Archbishop of 

Canterbury. His latest 
clanger was to express surprise 
that Mr Krushchev’s four years’ 
plan for total disarmament was 
not received with loud applause 
by Christians. Not a sign from 
the Pope, not a Te Deum in any 
church, only a few sour com- 
ments on Dr Fisher’s statement 
in the correspondence columns 
of The Times. One of his critics 
asked bleakly whether it had 
been prepared by the Dean 
rather than the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Yet the Christmas 
bells will soon be ringing out 
their message of peace and good- 
will on earth. Year after year on 
this festival of the Nativity the 
Church proclaims its devotion 
to ‘the Prince of Peace’. But 
like so many other pious affirma- 
tions it is evidently not meant 
to be treated seriously. It is al- 
ways disconcerting to be taken 
at one’s word. 

Perhaps Mr Krushchev would 
also be disconcerted. The least 
we can do is to find out, That 
his proposal is breathtaking is 
a sobering reflection on the state 
of the world. We are so accus- 
tomed to the language of the 
madhouse that any rational talk 
leaves us stupefied. 

Peace Not Copyright 

HE Archbishop was wrong, 

however, in trying to make 
peace a Christian copyright. It 
is more than irritating to those 
without religious beliefs to hear 
the word ‘Christian’ continually 
used as a synonym for every 
kind of decent behaviour. I 
can’t think of any prominent 
Christian who has worked for 
peace with such passionate 
determination as Earl Russell 
in Britain and Cyrus S. Eaton 
in the United States. I could 
name many well-known Chris- 
tians in both countries who have 
scoffed at the efforts of both 
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these representative humanists. 
But they have carried on regard- 
less of jeers and abuse. And 
their’s are no longer voices cry- 
ing in the wilderness. People 
are sick and tired of dicing with 
death. They have now caught 
a glimpse of what life could be- 
come if the colossal expenditure 
on an arms race were diverted 
to social improvement. 

The humanist programme de- 
pends upon the peace of the 
world being maintained. Unlike 
Christians we can’t console our- 
selves with the reflection that 
even if some lunatic pulls the 
trigger we shall have all eternity 
in which to get over the shock. 
So we can’t be beautifully de- 
tached about the moves being 
made which may decide whether 
the ideal of a rational and hu- 
mane world order is just a 
Utopian dream. We may, of 
course, differ among ourselves 
about the details of the pro- 
tracted negotiations that have 
begun, but we should cheer the 
icebreakers now at work, even 
if our Christian neighbours, with 
a few exceptions, look on in 
strange silence. 


The Gospel of Thomas 


H™ many more lost manu- 
scripts await discovery by 
some lucky accident? An Arab 
blundering into a cave found 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. Now 
some peasants, digging for 
manure sixty miles from Luxor, 
have come across a new Gospel. 
The papyrus was in a clay jar 
and they burned some of it to 
boil their tea. The rest found 
its way to a Cairo market where 
its significance was fortunately 
spotted. For my part I would 
have been more excited if the 
jar had contained the lost plays 
of Euripides, but we must not 
look a gift horse in the mouth. 
If Professor Gillies Quispels is 
right we now have a record of 
sayings attributed to Jesus which 


formed the scripture of a small 
pocket of Christians who knew 
nothing of our own four Gos- 
pels. This little community may 
have taken refuge in Transjord- 
ania when the Romans destroyed 
Jerusalem and so been cut off 
from the mainstream of Chris- 
tian development. 

This opens up fascinating con- 
jectures. Some of the sayings are 
extremely odd. I am not sur- 
prised that the texts which do 
not fit the orthodox pattern have 
already been denounced as gnos- 
tic interpolations. The favourite 
ploy in Biblical criticism is to 
dismiss what doesn’t suit you as 
a forgery. I have no qualifica- 
tions to play this curious game 
and so far I have only seen 
syndicated extracts from the so- 
called Gospel of Thomas. I 
have always thought of Thomas 
as the original doubter and a 
possible patron when I need 
one. 


Odd Man Out 
O~ would hardly expect an 
objective biography of 
Ronald Knox from Evelyn 
Waugh, but the fact that plainly 
emerges from it is that Knox 
was something of an odd man 
out both in his Anglican days 
and after his submission to 
Rome. He was too disturbingly 
clever, too insularly English, to 
be fitted into a pigeonhole by 
what he might once have called 
‘the Italian mission’. He was 
the product of that brittle intel- 
lectual world, the delight of 
dons, which fell to pieces in 
1914. Not that he was more 
than a spectator of the tragedy 
that engulfed so many of his 
friends. Not that he was a don 
or had the usual tasks of a 
priest. He never worked in a 
parish and he instructed only a 
handful of converts. He was 
forty when he administered the 
rite of Extreme Unction for 
the first and last time. Until 





then he had never seen a dead 
body. 

For the greater part of his 
life he drifted from one great 
country house to another. He 
knew the rich, but was ignorant 
of the poor. His fastidiousness 
made him seem aloof from the 
busy parish priest of humble 
origin with doubtful table man- 
ners and worse Latin. In this 
rarefied atmosphere he wrote 
witty books and translated the 
New Testament, He did not un- 
derstand the new world that had 
come into being while he was 
reading Greek and playing Pa- 
tience; but what he saw of it 


through the windows of stately 
homes he disliked. The Catholic 
hierarchy were puzzled by this 
queer fish they had landed, but 
he was a useful bait for attract- 
ing the intelligentsia. 


Procrustean Bed 


OME is none too gentle with 
her converts unless they 
happen to be distinguished lay- 
men. Both the translation of the 
New Testament and a revised 
Manual of Prayers, on which 
Knox worked manfully under 
the wing of convert chatelaines, 
got him into trouble with the 
censors. In despair he protested 
to Cardinal Griffin that Angli- 
cans would feel that the Church 
of Rome does not want converts, 
finds them an embarrassment 
and does not know what to do 
with them. He seems to have 
overestimated Rome’s tenderness 
to Anglican susceptibilities. Mat- 
ters were finally smoothed over, 
but it is significant that Knox 
declared that his hero was New- 
man and not Manning. 
Manning was the type that 
suited the official bureaucracy. 
He toed the party line without 
effort or scruple. Poor Newman 
leaned over backwards in agon- 
ies of contortion only to re- 
ceive a douche of cold water 
until the very end. Nor did 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, the 
Jesuit poet, fare much better. 
It was not the dogma but the 
discipline that stifled them. The 
Roman Church, like all totali- 
tarianisms, does not encourage 
independence. It is the religion 
of the assembly line. 


Restrictive Practices 
| Seca year the Chinese cam- 
paign for birth control, com- 
mendable if somewhat belated. 
had some odd features. A Pe- 
king newspaper warned that 
‘where husbands or wives refuse 
to co-operate, trade union per- 
sonnel should call on them and 
bring them into line’. It is pos- 
sible that these tough measures 
did not work out very well. In 
a recent issue of the magazine 
Woman of China examples are 
given of how women can best 
persuade their obstinate hus- 
bands to space their families. 
Certainly one cannot blame Mao 
Tse-tung for eating his words 
in the circumstances. He had 
called off an earlier campaign 
on the grounds that China 
needed a large population to 
catch up with the capitalist 
countries. 

How big is ‘large’? Nobody 
quite knows the present size of 
China’s population, but Peking’s 
estimates of the rate of growth 
are staggering—from 2 per cent 
in 1953 to 3 per cent today. 
Before many years the total of 
800 millions will be reached 
unless the rate is checked. Luck- 
ily Marxists are more adaptable 
on this issue than Catholics. 
Counter-Revolution 

FTER “The Revolution in 

Philosophy’ led by Wittgen- 
stein comes a _ counter-revolu- 
tion, which is what even a 
slight acquaintance with history 
should lead us to expect. Witt- 
genstein operated from Cam- 
bridge, but the stronghold of 
the ‘Revolution’ soon passed to 
Oxford. Now it begins to look 
as though the London School 
of Economics is a hot-bed of 
counter - revolutionaries. The 
publication of Ernest Gellner’s 
Words and Things (Gollancz, 
25s) almost coincides with an- 
other broadside by J. O. Wisdom 
in Philosophy (October). As the 
main champions on both sides 
belong to the humanist camp 
I can view this battle without 
involvement. It certainly enliv- 
ens the rather dry discussions 
which fill most of the trade 
journals of philosophy nowa- 
days. 


Dr J. O. Wisdom is editor of 
The British Journal for the 
Philosophy of Science, in which 
a few vears ago Bertrand Russell 
complained with some acerbity 
that the Linguistic School ig- 
nored science and concentrated 
on trivialities. Wisdom asserts 
that Wittgenstein owed his in- 
troduction to Cambridge to 
Russell, and that but for this 
almost certainly nothing more 
would have been heard of him. 
Gelliner’s book has been refused 
a review in Mind on the ground 
that it is abusive. Whereupon 
Russell wrote a stinging letter 
to The Times hoping that Mind 
would not ‘sink to the level of 
a mutual admiration organ of a 
coterie’. | shall look forward 
to Professor Flew’s verdict on 
this controversial book in The 
Humanist. 


Out of Wedlock 


Bare Legitimacy Act, 1959, 
which has just come into 
force, shows that the tide of 
public opinion is beginning to 
run with humanism, The hu- 
miliating disabilities suffered for 
long centuries by children born 
out of wedlock have been al- 
most eroded away. They were 
defended on religious grounds, 
and these began to be under- 
mined by the recognition of 
civil marriage. In the nineteenth 
century the mother, but not the 
father, was accorded rights on 
the specious ground that she was 
the only person whose relation- 
ship could be proved. She was 
presumed to be promiscuous. 

If that were always so it is 
hard to see how a maintenance 
order could be enforced. Now, 
however, common sense has re- 
moved most of the stigma due 
to superstition. The father has 
rights of custody and access. He 
is not necessarily a rogue, nor 
are such mothers fallen angels. 
As things were before the Act 
a mother could desert her child 
for years and suddenly come 
back and remove him to an ob- 
viously bad home. The child’s 
well-being was not considered 
because he was a ‘natural’ and 
not, I suppose, in some sense a 
‘supernatural’ child. 

Hector HAWTON 
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THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XXXV 








From Catholic Modernist to Humanist 


by J. JOURDAIN 


Alfred Loisy’s Biblical criticism led by painful stages 
to major excommunication and loss of religious belief 


LFRED LOISY (1857-1940) was born in 

Ambrieres of farming stock. Weak health, 

an intellectual bent, and an aversion to 
worldly business gave him an early leaning to- 
wards the Church. He was educated at various 
seminaries and decided to become a priest at the 
age of sixteen, while emotionally under the spell 
of the Mass. 

He entered the seminary of Chalons-sur-Marne 
the following year, and during his course there he 
was mortified to discover grave differences of 
opinion among his superiors on matters he thought 
indisputable. Apart from the recent pronounce- 
ment on Papal Infallibility, the entire presentation 
of the moral and dogmatic theology of the Church 
filled his mind with * invincible disquiet °, to use 
his own words. When his conscience began to say 
‘to doubt is a grave sin’ and ‘I am dissatisfied ’, 
the seeds of a mental conflict were germinating 


The Road to Modernism 

He could find no solid foundation in the works 
of Aquinas and the teachers in whom he confided 
his difficulties were no help. They treated his prob- 
lems as some curious aberration. For the time 
being, however, he was sustained by flights of zeal- 
ous mysticism which deadened his critical faculty. 
He was ordained priest at the age of twenty-two 
and served for a couple of years as curé in local 
villages. 

Then in 1881 he went to the Catholic Institute 
in Paris to read for a theological degree. His pro- 
gress was so good that he finally became Profes 
sor of Assyriology and Hebrew there. But trouble 
was brewing when he was obliged to undertake 
the detailed analysis of the primitive documents 
and origins of his religion. He began to feel that 
in this study the rational intelligence should he 
set at liberty, and that this approach, however 
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alarming the conclusions might be, could never 
upset something called * the soul of religion’. 

He concluded that the books of the New Testa- 
ment were not divinely inspired by God, or liter- 
ally true. They were the product of human minds 
and bore a strictly natural connection with the 
circumstances of time and place in which they 
were produced. He recognized clearly now that 
to examine this problem to the foundations was 
his life’s work. He was on the high road to 
Modernism. 


Condemned by the Pope 

Loisy has been identified as one of the leading 
lights of the Modernist Movement. This move- 
ment was not an organized body with a common 
policy or programme. It consisted of a hetero- 
geneous group of Roman Catholics in different 
countries working in the various fields of litera- 
ture, philosophy, and theology who saw the intel- 
lectual poverty of Catholicism and its increasing 
dissonance with the findings of modern research, 
especially Biblical research. They wanted to bring 
it up to date by discarding obviously false tradi- 
tions and retaining the essence of religion as spirit 
and symbol. Christ could become sublime rather 
than divine. 

Tyrell defined Modernism as ‘the desire and 

effort to find a new theological synthesis consistent 
with the date of historico-critical research, 
By a modernist, | mean a Churchman of any sort 
who believes in the possibility of a synthesis be- 
tween the essential truth of his religion and the 
essential truth of Modernity’. Which is intellig- 
ible when we know what is ‘ essential truth ’. 

Many Modernists were influenced by evolu- 
tionary philosophies and the philosophy of Berg: 
son. Notwithstanding their diversities, the Vatican 
gave them one neck with the label ‘ synthesis of 





all Heresies’, and so decapitated them. In 1907 
they were condemned by Pius X in the decree 
Lamentabili and the encyclical Pascend.. Clerics 
were obliged to take an anti-Modernist o. th. Some 
were silenced; others left the Church. The sixty 
five theses which were condemned were mostly 
taken from Loisy’s writings. 


The Storm Rages 


While at the Institute Loisy had no desire to 
start a controversy with the Church. He wanted to 
save it by renovation. He felt that in spite of its 
show of immutability it had changed in the past 
and could only survive by further adaptation, He 
was mistaken. After publishing an article on Bib 
lical Inspiration in his own bi-monthly review in 
1892, he was dismissed from his professorship. The 
was damned and discontinued after the 
Bull Providentissimus of Leo XIII, He remained 
in the Church and retired to seclusion to produce 


review 


more critical work. 

In 1900, The Religion of Israel was condemned 
by the Pope. Two years later he published Th: 
Gospel and the Church. It made him famous in 
ternationally, infamous theologically, and the 
centre of a controversy which was to carry him 
ultimately out of the Church. The book was a 


Abbé Loisy, the famous Biblical eae 


reply to Harnack’s Whar Is Christianity?, which 
in Loisy’s opinion made Jesus too much of a Pro- 
testant-Liberal theologian. But in attacking Har- 
nack he revealed his own drastic analysis of the 
New Testament. True. he tried to save the 
‘essence * of the Catholic faith, but without sacri- 
ficing scientific exegesis. It aroused much bitter- 
ness. One Catholic described it as a hoax, The 
beautiful defence of spirituality was ignored ; the 
historical admissions were too terrible, and in 1903 
it was placed on the Index. 

His piety would not let him leave the Church, 
nor would his intellect submit. ‘Catholic I was; 
Catholic I remain. Critic | was; 
he wrote in 1904. 


critic I remain ’, 


Major Excommunication 

He made a humble submission which was con 
sidered unsatisfactory. He wrote to the Pope ap- 
pealing, in the sincerest terms, to his heart. The 
Pope sent a chilling reply to Cardinal Richard: 
‘| have received a letter from the Abbé Loisy 
. . . He appeals to my heart . . . but the letter 
was not written from his own heart.’ The tenor 
of this reply stunned Loisy, but his emotional 
attachment to the Church still prevented him from 
leaving it. 

In 1904 he was prevented by the Pope’s inter- 
vention from lecturing at the School of Higher 
Studies. He retired to his cottage and in 1907 pub- 
lished his commentary on the Synoptic Gospels. 
As a result a Major Excommunication was pro- 
nounced in the following words: ‘It is already 
known throughout the world that the priest, 
Alfred Loisy, has been teaching by word of mouth 
and spreading abroad by writing many things per- 
nicious to the main foundations of Christian faith. 

. and his obstinate defiance (obfirmata contu 
macia) therein being established without doubt, 
the Supreme Congregation of the Holy Inquisi- 
tion, by express orders of our most Holy Lord 
Pius X, Pope, solemnly pronounces against the 
priest Alfred Loisy, by name and personally, the 
sentence of major excommunication. and, 
that, as a consequence thereof, he is to be shunned 
(vitandus), and all men are to shun him.” 

One minor but interesting result is described in 
his Memoires. His cook was told by the curé of 
the parish that if she fell into mortal illness while 
living in his house she would not be able to re- 
ceive the Last Sacraments, Alarmed by this warn- 
ing, she left and found another situation, but six 
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weeks later she returned to her old master, deter- 
mined to take the risk. 

After his excommunication Loisy felt a sense 
of relief. He did not become anti-Catholic, Once 
he was caught listening to the Mass outside the 
Abbey gates, but no tears were observed. His 
critical outlook hardened. Fortunately from the 
point of view of income the College de France 
employed him from 1909-1932 as Professor of 
Church History. In recognition of his services 
to scholarship he was made a member of the 
Legion d’Honneur. His critical work continued 
fearlessly and culminated in The Birth of the 
Christian Religion (1934) and The Origins of the 
New Testament (1936). Some chief conclusions 
(probable, as he admits) are summarized thus: 


Verdict on Christianity 

Jesus had no intention of founding a religion: 
the idea never entered his head. His message was 
the imminent end of the present world order by 
the descent of God from the clouds, and the estab- 
lishment of God’s kingdom on earth. There would 
be a resurrection, a judgment, a gathering of the 
Jews, and consequently an end of sacrilegious 
foreign rule. Hence, ‘ Repent! For the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand’. 

This Jewish belief, developed in Babylonian cap- 
tivity and inflamed by Roman domination was 
asserted with different degrees of intensity ; some- 
times with violence (Zealots). Judea swarmed with 
sects. Galilee was a hotbed of Jewish National- 
ism producing a succession of armed bands and 
political Messiahs who expected to usher in the 
new Kingdom. Roman power crushed them. Jesus 
and the Baptist were executed because their teach- 
ing was judged politically dangerous, not because 
they were misunderstood. Jesus was not merely a 
moralist ; he considered himself an Envoy of the 
Kingdom. 

The Gospels are the anonymous works of many 
hands, touched and retouched and reaching their 
final form in the second century. By then, the 
memory of Jesus was a legend; his real life and 
teaching little known. Hence a life and a teaching 
from various sources were ascribed to him for the 
edification of the early Church and to enshrine 
its changes and developments in the pagan world. 
Nobody had collected the sayings of Jesus. Why 
should they? The millennium was at hand. He 
was a wonder-worker (‘nothing more natura} in 
those times’), but the miracles, arranged in types 
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and series for symbolic purposes, are of editorial 
origin. 

The Christian message continued to be eschato- 
logical for two or three generations. When the 
Kingdom failed to come, it was discovered ‘ with- 
in you” as a spiritual kingdom. When the Jews 
rejected and the pagans accepted Christianity, the 
‘guilt’ of the crucifixion was transferred from 
Gentiles to Jews and Pilate was portrayed as the 
* judge in a comic opera ’. 

After the crucifixion, the ‘ewish Christians with 
an Hellenic culture formed a separate body, which 
was dispersed by the authorities through the vio- 
lent preaching of Stephen. They carried the mes- 
sage to the synagogues of the Dispersion as far as 
Rome, their easiest converts being the pagan pro- 
selytes. Paul’s role was important, not paramount. 
The serious rift between the Pauline and Petrine 
parties on admitting the uncircumcized is success- 
fully reconciled in the Gospels, which both praise 
and belittle Peter, according to the origin of the 
tradition. (John the Baptist, to whom Christianity 
is traceable, is even made to belittle himself.) 

The only cardinal certainty is the crucifixion. 
In entering Jerusalem, Jesus expected the King- 
dom, not death. But his disciples may have caused 
a riot. The final scenes of the Gospels are a ritual 
drama built on Old Testament texts, especially 
Psalm 22. The last words ‘My God, My God’, 
etc, are Ps 22, v I. The disciples thought the soul 
of Christ was with God waiting to return; the 
resurrection stories were ‘devised’ long after- 
wards to answer objectors. Nobody witnessed the 
execution save the guards. The body was flung 
into the common ditch for criminals. 

Gilbert Murray’s Tribute 

Gilbert Murray contributed a preface to L. P. 
Jacks’ English translation of The Birth of the 
Christian Religion (Allen & Unwin). He described 
it as ‘the latest, and, in my judgment, the most 
masterly of all the attempts to understand and 
describe according to the normal canons of human 
history, without prejudice and without miracle, a 
movement which has shaped the whole subsequent 
religion of the western world’. 

Such was the tribute of one humanist (also 
born a Catholic) to another. With Loisy the break 
with the Church came much later in life and was 
correspondingly slow and painful, but there was 
no deathbed recantation in either case, despite the 
efforts to bring this about. 





A Straight Talk to a Christian 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


A forthright challenge to Christians who profess 
what they do not really believe or act upon 


N the second century a writer called Celsus 

published a book of which the title could be 

rendered A Straight Talk to Christians, To 
judge by the quotations in Origen’s reply (all of 
it that is left), it was an able book. But I am not 
concerned with it now. When it was written, Chris 
tianity was a young and vigorous movement 
attacking the effete established religion of that 
day. When we look at it fairly, scrapping many 
gods for one God was in a way progress. But 
now the wheel has come full circle. Christianity 
has been for sixteen centuries the established 
religion of the West and is today as effete as you 
like. Humanism is the young and vigorous move 
ment attacking it. The time has come to address 
a new straight talk to Christians. Or, as | am not 
so vain as to think many Christians will read 
this article, let us call it a straight talk to a 
Christian. 


Contradiction in Terms 

You, then, a Christian reader of The Humanist, 
are the person I am talking to — or more of you 
if there are more. You profess to believe in one 
God, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven and 
earth and of all things visible and invisible. I do 
not quite know what you mean by this. To ascribe 
fatherhood, in the sense usually attached to the 
word, to the almighty maker of some things visible 
and invisible (earthquakes, for example, or man- 
eating tigers or plague-bacilli) seems to me an 
abuse of language. But let that pass. You attri- 
bute the whole ‘cosmic process’, as Thomas 
Huxley called it, to a Father Almighty. Let us 
proceed. 

You profess to believe that the only-begotten 
Son of God, who is of one substance with the 
Father and through whom all things were made, 
for us men and for our salvation became man. 
was crucified by a Roman procurator of Judea in 
the first century of our era, rose again and as- 
cended into heaven, leaving a holy, Catholic 
Church to carry on his work until he comes again 
with glory to judge the living and the dead. Here, 
again, I will not ask in whsi meaningful sense a 


member of the human species, growing from child- 
hood to manhood like other human beings, need- 
ing food, drink, and air as we do, subject to pain, 
weakness, and death, can be identified with the 
God by whom all things were made. It seems to 
me a contradiction in terms, like saying that the 
infinite is finite or that the unchangeable changes. 
But let that pass. You say that the Very God 
walked and talked as one of us over nineteen hun- 
dred years ago in Palestine. Suppose he did. 


Profession Without Belief 

You profess to believe that an authentic account 
of the sayings and doings of incarnate God is 
contained in the four canonical Gospels. Conse- 
quently every utterance ascribed to Jesus in the 
four Gospels is the utterance of God himself. 
From such authority there can be no appeal. No 
Church, no State, no General Council, no Act of 
Parliament, no Cabinet decision, no judge, no 
jury can override the plain words of the God- 
man. You profess to believe this 
Let us see. 

In the Gospels, and especially in the Sermon 
on the Mount, Jesus sets aside various command- 
ments of the old Jewish law and substitutes a new 
law of his own. * Ye have heard that it was said 
to them of old time . . . but I say unto you’, and 
so forth. The new law given by Jesus includes in- 
junctions against anger, against lust, against swear- 
ing, against resistance to evil people, against lay- 
ing up treasure on earth, against judging any- 
body. If you believe that the Gospels contain a 
true record of the sayings and doings of the God- 
man, you must believe in the absolute authority 
of these injunctions, But do you? 

Unless you are a pacifist of an extreme Tolstoy- 
an type, you obviously do not. It is a safe bet that 
you, the average Christian who read these lines, 
are often angry with somebody or other; that 
you may on occasion have called your brother 
(meaning a fellow-Christian) a fool, thereby, if 
we are to credit the Gospel, risking hell-fire ; that 
you have on occasion taken a normal and healthy 
interest in a member of the opposite sex ; that you 
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or do you? 





allow yourself an average ration of strong lan- 
guage; that, if called as witness in a court of 
law, you have sworn like anybody else and not 
dreamt of affirming; that you are heartily for 
resisting people whom you think evil, or whom 
your daily paper or the BBC tells you to think 
evil ; that you are for stockpiling nuclear weapons, 
even at the risk of poisoning unborn generations, 
as a ‘deterrent’ to what you are told is the su- 
preme evil of Communism ; that as to laying up 
treasure on earth, you have as keen an eye to 
business as the next man, and hold the profit 
motive to be the mainspring of national prosper- 
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ity; and that as to judging, you would send for 
the police like anyone else if your house were 
burgled and would correct juvenile crime by a 
revival of the birch. Obviously, then, you do not 
believe in the Sermon on the Mount. 

And let us have no nonsense, please, about the 
injunctions of Jesus being only figurative, or only 
a counsel of perfection. If we start explaining 
away as only figurative whatever does not suit 
us in the Gospels, where are we to stop? If one 
thing is only figurative, so may another thing be. 
At that rate the whole story may be figurative. 
I am sure the mythicists will be glad of you as a 
recruit! But I don’t think, my Christian reader. 
that that is where you want to go. 

As to counsels of perfection, if you think the 
injunctions of Jesus just that, it follows that those 
who try to follow them are more perfect than 


_ you, who do not. Is that what you think? Do 


you really think celibates more perfect than mar- 
ried people, pacifists more perfect than fighting 
patriots, and so on? It is a safe bet that you think 
nothing of the sort. Moreover, there is nothing in 
the Sermon on the Mount about counsels of per- 
fection. The injunctions are categorical, and con- 
clude with the comparison of everyone who obeys 
them to a wise man who buiids his house on 
rock, and of everyone who disobeys them to a 
fool who builds on sand. They are literal, or they 
are nothing. 

I conclude, average Christian reader, that — 
unless, as I said before, you are a pacifist, in 
which case my criticism does not touch you — 
whatever your professions are, you do not believe 
that God commands you to be a non-resister and 
all the rest of it. That is to say, whatever your pro- 
fessions are, you do not believe the Gospels. Very 
well then, why do you profess to believe what 
you do not? It seems to me that you Christians of 
today are exactly like the pagans of the declin- 
ing Roman Empire. They too professed what they 
did not believe. They kept up the cults of pagan- 
ism as political conveniences — ‘ to the philosopher 
equally false, to the magistrate equally useful *— 
and attacked the Christians of that day, not as 
misbelievers, but as disloyal subjects. When you, 
the Christians of today, attack humanism, is there 
anything more to it than that? And if there is no 
more to it, what are you all —archbishops and 
bishops, press lords and broadcasters — but play- 
actors in a performance that is not even good 
comedy? 








WHAT IS THE ESTABLISHMENT? 


by GEORGE ROBINSON 


Powerful institutions in this country reflect 
the ethos of a ruling class behind the scenes 


sk word ‘Establishment’ 
was first given currency by 
Henry Fairlie, who used it 
frequently a few years ago in his 
weekly articles in the rejuven- 
ated Spectator. Since then it has 
been increasingly used so that 
by now one has some difficulty 
in understanding just what Mr 
Fairlie actually meant in the first 
place. The various contributors 
to The Establishment, a sympo- 
sium edited by Hugh Thomas 
(Blond, 21s), have their own in 
dividual ideas about the mean- 
ing of the word, but they all 
subscribe to Mr Thomas’s state- 
ment that 

The Establishment, briefly, is 
the English Constitution, and the 
group of institutions and outlying 
agencies built round it to assist 
in its protection; it naturally also 
includes all those who stand like 
commissionaires before these pro- 
tective institutions to protect them. 


Mr Thomas explains that the 
word derives from the political 
establishment of the Church of 
England, which he sees as ‘a 
political scheme to harness the 
religious instincts of the middle 
class to the State’. 


Public School Religion 


Few will challenge Mr 
Thomas’s assertion that no other 
Church in the world has ever 
had so vague and generalized a 
theology, one that can support 
almost any change in the Consti- 
tution, Government, or policy of 
the country. All English vicars, 
Mr Thomas believes, are Vicars 
of Bray and all bishops’ wives 
are Mrs Proudies, rock-solid pil- 
lars of the Constitution. There 
is no section in The Establish- 
ment on the Church of England 

-as there is on the Army, the 
Public Schools, Parliament, the 
City, the Civil Service and the 


BBC—and this seems a pity be- 
cause of the very considerable 
influence it still exerts on the 
highest level of English life. Mr 
Thomas explains, perhaps not 
quite convincingly, that such an 
examination is not here provid- 
ed since the Church of England 
is ‘no more than the senior com- 
mon room of that greater Estab- 
lishment institution, the Public 
School’. 

John Vaizey, an economist 
and former fellow of St Cather- 
ine’s College, Cambridge, contri- 
butes an essay of twenty-odd 
pages on the Public Schools. (In- 
cidentally, he does not discuss 
the origin of the actual term, a 
hypocritical absurdity if ever 
there was one—and one which 
intrigues most foreigners, who 
tend to call them ‘Private 
Schools’. He begins by recalling 
a passage from George Orwell, 
with these key sentences: 

After tea we shall sit round the 
study fire having a good laugh 
at Billy Bunter and discussing the 
team for next week’s match 
against Rookwood. Everything is 
safe, solid and unquestionable. 
Everything will be the same for 
ever and ever. 

Parody it may be, but never- 
theless Orwell really gets at the 
heart of the matter—‘safe, solid 
and unquestionable’. As Mr 
Vaizey says, one can so easily 
poke fun at the Public Schools 
that one must not be sidetracked 
into supposing that the attitudes 
they inculcate do not really 
matter. They do count for far 
too much and therefore ought 
to be taken as seriously by their 
critics as by the good conform- 
ist boys they send out into the 
world determined to play up 
and play the game—a game of 
course from which over ninety 
per cent of the British popula- 
tion happens to be excluded. 


Nobody perhaps needs telling 
that in fact Public Schools are 
really fee-paying establishments 
(that naughty word again!) 
whose educational and _ social 
standards vary widely. All they 
have in common is. that the 
schools are represented at the 
Headmasters’ Conference. The 
best. like Eton, Harrow, and 
Winchester, provide first-class 
education and are well-equipped 
to do so, what with highly quali- 
fied masters and the generous 
provision of classrooms, gym- 
nasia, laboratories, and playing- 
fields. In the best of them games- 
worship is not quite so rigor- 
ously pursued and the intelligent 
boy can interest himself in 
music, art, and drama. The true 
root of the trouble may be the 
undue emphasis on ‘training for 
leadership’ and ultimate mem- 
bership of an élite that some 
think of as almost divinely, or 
at least Church-of-England-ly, 
appointed. 


Future Leaders 


As Mr Vaizey shows only too 
clearly, leadership is a_ social 
trait and social studies reveal 
‘many of the middle-class to be 
arrivistes in every sense of the 
word’. These, then, are the 
future leaders of their country- 
men, boys almost aggressively 
ignorant of the daily lives led 
by the overwhelming mass of 
the people. Nor must we forget 
that this ‘institutionalizing’ of 
children stands directly opposed 
to the line of thought of the 
most advanced workers in edu- 
cation, psychology, and general 
welfare. 

Can anyone really defend a 
practice involving the segrega- 
tion of the sexes and general 
brain-washing into conformity? 
Sometimes it is said that the 
Public School boy is taught how 
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to live with other people. Mr 
Vaizey points out that ‘other 
people’ manifestly do not in- 
clude girls, babies, the sick, old 
people, working men, and 
negroes. 

Can anything be done about 
it? John Vaizey argues for the 
dilution of the Public Schools 
by placing in them boys from 
different and ‘inferior’ back- 
grounds. He would like to see 
an infiltration of older working- 
class boys (not therefore so eas- 
ily de-classable) of, say, fifteen 
or sixteen years of age; but he 
fails to tell us just how this 
attempt at a solution could be 
embarked on, even supposing it 
were desirable. The Public 
School section in the symposium 
may tell us mainly what most 
of us already know, but it ts 
certainly useful to have it all 
said again and in strictly con- 
temporary terms, especially in 
the pungent accents of Mr 
Vaizey. 


The Officer Class 


The Public School boy who 
really enjoys discipline and the 
carrying out (and giving) of 
orders can do no better than 
make the Army his career. 
Simon Raven, a sometime Cap- 
tain in the King’s Shropshire 
Light Infantry and now a novel- 
ist, minutely analyses the Army 
in his contribution, ‘Perish by 
the Sword’. He makes skilful 
symbolic use of that ancient em- 
blem of the soldier’s trade, the 
sword. Right at the beginning 
of his essay he reminds us of 
the old order which still goes 
out before ceremonial occasions, 
‘Officers will wear swords’. Then 
he asks: 

But who are the young men 
who run upstairs to instruct their 
servants, “Tomorrow our swords 
must be bright——see to the sheathes 
and buckles’? What kind of man 
is it, in this year of grace 1959, 
who thinks to himself with pleas- 
ure as he prepares for bed, ‘To- 
morrow, like Hector and Archilles, 
I shall wear my sword’? 


In order to answer his ques- 
tion Mr Raven takes us behind 
the scenes and gives us some 
idea of the processing through 
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which officers must pass. Mr 
Raven himself underwent a 
course at Warminster designed 
primarily for newly commis- 
sioned officers straight from 
Sandhurst. This was designed to 
give them practical rather than 
theoretical knowledge of day-to- 
day soldiering. Mr Raven found 
that, instruction apart, certain 
military catchwords were of the 
utmost importance—‘guts’, ‘en- 
thusiasm’, and ‘sociability’ being 
among them. According to our 
author, ‘guts’ means that under 
no circumstances (according to 
the book, anyway) does an offi- 
cer admit to fatigue or other 
physical inadequacy, 

‘Sociability’ seems to have 
meant that the opinions of 
superior officers, however, ludi- 
crous, ought to be treated with 
reverence by those of lower 
rank. Mr Raven relates how he 
got into pretty hot water for 
contradicting a General's his- 
torical verdict that ‘sodomy 
rotted the Roman Empire’—a 
General who knew scarcely any 
Latin and had never read a line 
of Gibbon, whereas Mr Raven 
has a Cambridge Classics de- 
gree. Mr Raven insists that the 
teaching of military methods, 
competent as it Was, came 
second in importance to the in- 
stilling of these quasi-moral im- 
peratives. 

But perhaps the real sword- 
thrust of his criticism of the 
Army is just this—that all offi- 
cers, regardless of social origin, 
are encouraged, indeed condi- 
tioned, to think of themselves 
as completely set apart from 
their men. He maintains that 
they come to feel they are a 
class ‘designed to impose its will 
on all inferior classes’, Mr 
Raven ends his indictment of the 
post-War officer class thus: 
‘The Sword, symbol of honour 
and leadership, kills in the back 
when it is also a symbol of caste. 
It lays waste its adherents and 
its enemies alike.’ 

In view of the recent General 
Election, the consideration of 
Parliament and the party system 
by Christopher Hollis has a very 
special relevance. Mr Hollis, for 
ten years Conservative MP for 
Devizes and now assistant editor 


of Punch, makes no secret of 
the fact that he belongs to the 
Roman Catholic communion— 
he significantly called his auto- 
biography, Along the Road to 
Frome. Fortunately in the pre- 
sent context we are not con- 
cerned with Mr Hollis’s theolo- 
gical views but with his analysis 
of how the Mother of Parlia- 
ments actually functions. He 
makes the useful point that in 
England more is done by sub- 
conscious influence than by con- 
scious decision, more by ‘am- 
bient feeling than by identifiable 
conspirators’. 


Devastating Attack 


Most of us naively suppose 
that the Government proposes a 
measure and then the Opposi- 
tion finds reasons for opposing 
it. The reality, in Mr Hollis’s 
view, is that on nearly all the 
great contemporary issues opin- 
ion within each of the two great 
parties is divided, so that neither 
party really wants frank dis- 
cussion that would reveal fis- 
sures in the monolith. Nor can 
either party afford fully to ex- 
pose the other for fear of re- 
taliation, 

The prime objective of the 
party bosses is to prevent a split 
at all costs. To split the party 
has become the sin against the 
Holy Ghost of twentieth century 
British politics, worse by far 
than the betrayal of one’s prin- 
ciples or constituents. Thus there 
exists the preference for the 
inconclusive discussion of trifl- 
ing issues rather than those of 
cardinal importance. Who tore 
the OHMS off the envelopes—a 
trivial issue that engendered 
much heat, perhaps synthetic, in 
the last Parliament—far trans- 
cends the question of the testing 
and manufacture of atomic 
weapons. Mr Hollis believes that 
the only way out of the present 
impasse is to break the two- 
party monopoly. 

The gist of Thomas Balogh’s 
long, detailed, but rather dull 
essay on the Civil Service is that 
a high percentage of our key 
Civil Servants have not had 
adequate preparation for their 
jobs. Integrity (like Nurse Cav- 
ell’s patriotism) is not enough. 





in the other two essays Victor 
Sandelson, a stockbroker, sur- 
veys ‘The City’ and Henry Fair- 
lie the BBC. Mr Sandelson fears 
that too much financial power 
is vested in ‘a small nepotic pat- 
rician minority’. 

Mr Fairlie writes with insight 
on the nature of the BBC, an 
organization which goes to some 
pains to prevent the free discus- 
sion of religious matters, Of 
course its chief architect was 
Lord Reith, a Calvinist if ever 
there was one, whose chief mis- 
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This article 


ROM recent numbers of The Humanist | 


sion in lite was to mete out 
punishment. As Mr Fairlie puts 
it, ‘He wished to, give people six 
of the best every day and a 
round dozen on Sunday’. It 
would seem that he still casts a 
shadow over present-day policy 
decisions. 

To sum up, Mr Thomas has 
assembled an able team for this 
frontal, no-holds-barred attack 
on the Establishment and the 
values it represents. While it may 
not be possible wholly to agree 
with any one of this seven-man 


team, not one of them has failed 
to put up a good performance. 
Whether the term ‘Establish- 
ment’ has come to stay or not we 
can hardly doubt any longer 
that in our society there is a 
group of men whose power 
ought to be curtailed. The Estab- 
lishment can be seen as a devas- 
tating attack on the faceless 
men ; and all the more so since 
it is not just by disgruntled men 
of the Left but largely by critics 
with Right-wing tendencies. Its 
effect cannot fail to be salutary. 


LEFT THE CHURCH 


by MERRIMAN BUTLER 


by a judge who became a humanist 
appears under a pseudonym for professional reasons 


the 


history of the development of 


my own 


gather that it is considered of some interest 

to the readers to publish a sort of short 
apologia pro vita sua written by those who started 
life in a pious Christian household and then were 
impelled by due process of thought to take up 
later an agnostic attitude and to enrol themselves 
in the ranks of the humanists. 

I have always felt that the humanist counter 
offensive tends to appeal too exclusively to the 
intellectual, the person who has learned to think 
for himself. Too little consideration is given, in 
my opinion, to the fact that the vast majority of 
adherents to one or other of the recognized reli- 
gions are incapable of independent thought on 
religious subjects, or at least are unwilling to make 
the effort. 

It is of little use to talk to them learnedly of 
the division of the sources of the Pentateuch into 
the sections called P, J, E, and D by Biblical 
scholars, or of the composite nature of the four 
great Epistles. Their reaction is liable to be: 
‘Never mind this highbrow talk. The simple faith 
of my forefathers is good enough for me.’ To 
achieve any positive success with the average cili- 
zen — and by that I mean something affirmative, 
not mere religious apathy — one must come right 
down to earth and talk to them in a language 
they can understand, to hammer home one or two 
convincing points with Churchillian force and 
vigour. That is why I am emboldened to write 


religious thought — that of an ordinary man edu- 
cated to the standard of primary and secondary 
education available to a person living in a provin- 
cial town in one of what used to be referred to 
in Britain as the Colonies. 

The household into which I was born was 
strictly Anglican; very narrow-minded as far as 
my mother was concerned, much less bigoted in 
the case of my father despite the fact that he was 
regularly a vicar’s warden and a lay representa- 
tive on the Synod. My own piety was profound 
and definitely priggish, though I did not realize 
this at the time. Under the influence of my 
mother, I was inclined to thank God weekly that 
I was not as other men were, and I regarded the 
depth of my religious feelings as a direct mani- 
festation of the divine grace. Even four years’ ser- 
vice in the infantry in Egypt and France in World 
War I did not succeed in undermining to any 
great extent my admittedly unreasoning faith. 

I was, as far as I can recollect from this dis- 
tance, prepared to accept the appalling slaughter 
I saw around me on the Somme in 1916 and at 
Passchendaele the following year as evidence of 
the innate wickedness of Man rather than any 
lapse from the unremitting benevolence of the 
ever-loving Father who directed the destinies of 
the world. I would not have thought of going 
into action in a major battle without taking com- 
munion at the last possible moment before the 
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offensive opened, and thereby relying on the pro- 
tection of the Almighty from the hazards of war. 
I do not remember reflecting that this protection 
was definitely uneven in its incidence, although 
on two separate occasions the man who knelt be- 
side me at the improvised altar in the field was 
killed in action the following day. 


Too Much to Swallow 

On my return home after the war I set up in 
practice in a small provincial town and im- 
mediately started to take an active part in the 
work of the local Anglican church. I became secre- 
tary to the vestry in the first week after I hung up 
my uniform, and later became a lay reader. The 
vicar of the parish would take either morning 
or evening service in the town where he had his 
headquarters, and the other Sunday service in one 
of the outlying districts; I would take the town 
service when he was in the country. At first | 
would read sermons from the books he furnished ; 
then the bishop authorized me to preach my own 
sermons, which was much more to my taste and 
also, to judge from the growing attendances, to 
that of the congregation. There was not a great 
deal of theology in my preaching perhaps, but 
much youthfully enthusiastic advice on how to 
create and maintain a happier world. The com- 
mandment to love thy God figured little in my 
discourse, but that to love thy neighbour figured 
a great deal. 

Then came the approach of Easter, when the 
vicar asked me to read a course of four special 
sermons written by a high ecclesiastical dignitary 
in Britain whose name and station I have unfor- 
tunately forgotten. The first of these was on the 
subject of answer to prayer; I did not have the 
opportunity of studying it before it was delivered, 
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with such force and sincerity as I could put into 
it, to a large congregation. 

It was, naturally, couched in the language of 
piety and was mellifluously phrased. But the pur- 
port of the argument was clear, and it disturbed 
me greatly. All prayers, said the learned divine, 
are answered, and the proof of this wonderful fact 
is obvious upon a little thought. If you pray for 
something and it is vouchsafed to you, then it is 
clear that your prayer has been answered and 
nothing further is necessary to convince you of 
the fact. But if what you pray for is not granted, 
then it is equally clear that God in his infinite 
wisdom considers that it would be better for you 
to go without. Your prayer is still answered, but 
in the negative. 

Even my pious mind boggled at such a fallac- 
ious proposition and I was impelled to express 
my dissatisfaction to the vicar. I said that though 
I would be happy to continue conducting ser- 
vices in the church I was not prepared to put such 
sophistries before the congregation. He insisted 
that I should read the other three sermons in the 
series. He was emphatic that my rather foolish 
doubts as to the sentiments contained in the ser- 
mon under discussion could be easily resolved 
by meditation and prayer; in no circumstances 
must I allow my faith to weaken. Thereupon I 
took what proved to be the most important de- 
cision in my life as to matters religious. | would 
resign from my position as lay preacher until I 
had thoroughly studied the subject, and could 
come back into service with a clean heart. 


Almost an Agnostic 

Conscientiously I spent every spare hour at my 
disposal in the next twelve months studying both 
sides of the Christian question as far as the lib- 
rary facilities and my buying and borrowing 
powers would permit. The vicar lent me a num- 
ber of books which I read carefully, including one 
called In Relief of Doubt, which had an effect on 
me entirely contrary to that for which the book 
was designed. Most of those coming from the 
vicar were collections of pious platitudes, assum- 
ing at the very beginning the truth of the pro- 
positions they set out to prove. Practically all of 
them insisted on the necessity of having Faith. 
As recommended by the vicar, I meditated long 
and earnestly on all I read, though after a while 
I gave up praying about it. I turned from books 
which set forth exclusively the Anglican point of 
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view to the more dogmatic writings of the Roman 
Catholic apologists, and did my best to approach 
them with a completely open mind. I spent a full 
month on Newman’s Apologia, in a spirit of pro 
found respect; I had not yet read Oscar Wilde’s 
comment that Cardinal Newman represented a 
mode of thought which sought to solve intellec 
tual problems by a denial of the supremacy of 
the intellect. 

At the end of the pro-Christian course I found 
myself almost an agnostic, though an extremely 
hesitant one. So I turned to the other side, think- 
ing that maybe I would find the same illogicalities 
as the theologians appeared to present. 

The Final Break 

The first book I read at this stage was a selec 
tion of the Lectures and Essays of R. G. Ingersoll 
Its impact on my wavering mind was powerful and 
immediate. I am not competent to argue with 
George Godwin as to the profundity of Inger- 
soll’s thought; but I could at least revel in the 
beauty of his prose and the kindliness of his 
philosophy, in the nobility of the ideal to which 
he was so steadfastly attached, the pursuit of 
Truth. It was Ingersoll who at last gave me cour 
age to think for myself on religious subjects as | 
had been taught to do in matters secular. 

I recalled that when I had been prepared for 
confirmation the canon who conducted our classes 
invited questions on any aspects of Anglican 
Christianity which any of us found puzzling. I 
had boldly rushed in where my angelic compan- 
ions feared to tread: ‘God sent his only-begotten 
son to earth to teach us the right way of life and 
also to shed his blood for our sins. Would we 
have been redeemed if the people had listened to 
his preaching and become good, so that he was 
neither betrayed nor crucified? ’ 

‘Merriman, that is a great mystery and you 
must not try to plumb the great mysteries of the 
infinite with your finite human brain. What you 
must have is faith; and you must pray to receive 
that faith. At that time I was abashed and re- 
buked and did not allow any thought on the for 
bidden subject to circulate within my finite brain. 

After a course of Ingersoll I did not hesitate 
to examine the basis of the Christian faith as | 
understood it and to bring to bear such reason- 
ing powers as I possessed. Ultimately it was a 
development from the puzzling question I could 
not accurately formulate at the time of my con- 


firmation that brought about my final secession 
from the Anglician ranks. It seemed of the very 
essence of the Christian doctrine that God, out of 
his great love for the mankind which he had 
created, gave his son to sufter death upon the cross 
for our redemption. He was crucified for us, says 
the Creed. In the communion service the priest 
exhorts the faithful to give hearty thanks to God 
for the redemption of the world by the death and 
passion of our Saviour Christ, who obtained for 
us innumerable benefits by his precious blood- 
shedding. 

The questions then to be asked were these: 
Why should an ever-loving Father condemn to 
some form of eternal punishment the children he 
had created, for the crime of following the in- 
stincts with which he himself had endowed them? 
Or, if the doctrine of eternal punishment is put 
aside as altogether too cruel, should refuse to 
them what is piously known as salvation? The 
stock answer to this, I found, was that God is 
infinitely just and his sense of justice could not 
overlook wickedness or simply pardon it. 

From that arose the second question: If God 
is infinitely just, why did he require the blood 
sacrifice, the cruel killing of an innocent person, 
to induce him to exercise the prerogative of 
mercy? Can we worship a Supreme Being who 
insists that the guilty can escape the consequences 
of their guilt only by the suffering of the inno- 
cent? We are appalled by the inhumanity of the 
medieval system under which, when a prince com- 
mitted a fault, the innocent whipping-boy was 
thrashed in his stead. But is not this principle of 
vicarious punishment the very basis of the Chris- 
tian religion? 

That, then, is the rock upon which the ship of 
my faith was finally wrecked. I found that I 
could not believe that the mighty Creator of the 
vast universe needed to be appeased, as were those 
primitive beings living in the darkness of savagery, 
by the shedding of innocent blood. If the blood 
sacrifice is removed from Christianity, the doc- 
trine of the Atonement becomes meaningless, and 
all that is left is a system of ethics. 

It is no doubt a solemn thought that the death 
of Jesus was a sacrifice in expiation of the sins 
of mankind ; but is it conceivable that the merci- 
ful and all-loving Being whom Christians worship 
could have demanded such a sacrifice? I con- 
cluded, personally, that it was unthinkable, and 
so IT left the Church which insisted on its truth. 
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WISE MEN OF THE WEST 


by RICHARD MUNDY 


Earl Russell's new illustrated history of Philosophy from 
Thales to Wittgenstein is a‘ must’ book for all humanists 


HE success of Bertrand 
Russell’s History of West- 
ern Philosophy obviously 


owed much to its pellucid style 
and the enlivening flashes of wit, 
but that is not the whole ex- 
planation. There is an intelligent 
public which is still deeply in- 
terested in traditional philo- 
sophy and untroubled by the dis- 
repute into which the subject has 
fallen in some quarters. That 
public will again find pleasure 
and profit in Russell’s latest 
work, Wisdom of the West 
(Macdonald, 63s). 

This massive volume is lavish- 
ly illustrated in colour, and it is 
so beautifully produced that no 
one should complain at the 
price. One critic called it ‘philo- 
sophy in technicolour’. And why 
not, indeed? Abstract thought 
is hard going without some con- 
cession to the senses. The illus- 
trations in this sumptuous book 
not only give a vivid and valu- 
able reminder of the social back- 
ground but frequently make 
some of the most abstruse ar- 
guments easier to grasp. 

There are ingenious diagrams 
representing the Pythagorean 
concept of number—‘square’ and 
‘oblong’ numbers, for example 
—the method of hypothesis, the 
theistic argument from design, 
types of syllogism and paradoxes 
of logic. Empiricism is repre- 
sented as a pyramid standing on 
its base; metaphysical rational- 
ism (the theories of Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibnitz, etc) as a pyra- 
mid upside down. This is how 
television could put over philo- 
sophy. It is the technique of an 
audio-visual age. 


Learning from Mistakes 


In a broadcast interview on 
this book Russell said that the 
technical part of philosophy was 
difficult, but the non-technical 
part more important. The idea 
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Earl Russell, OM 


that philosophy might be a guide 
to life was, of course, doomed 
when it fell into the hands of 
professionals. They gradually 
turned it into an intellectual pas- 
time, fascinating for those who 
understand the rules, but of 
limited use for practical pur- 
poses. 

Russell can play the game 
better than most, but he has 
never lost sympathy with those 
of us in the rough and tumble 
of life who cannot accept the 
answers of religion but who are 
haunted by its questions. 

We can now see that some of 
the questions are foolish, like 
the child’s insistent ‘Why?’ But 
to dismiss the whole lot as mean- 
ingless will hardly do. To take 
away a man’s religious beliefs 
and leave a void can be a dan- 
gerous operation. Religion—or 
far worse—may come back and 
fill the vacuum. Contemporary 
philosophers of more than one 
school have been dismayed to 
see this happening. 

There are well-known _in- 
stances of people who took a 
course of linguistic philosophy 





to cure them of metaphysics 
and ended up in the Catholic 
Church. Again, the utter nihil- 
ism of the French existentialists 
has led some of their camp fol- 
lowers into courses which are 
not exactly commendable. 

Like _psycho-analysis, lan- 
guage-therapy does not always 
work. Its principles could be 


. true, nonetheless; yet a survey 


of the history of ideas from 
Thales to Wittgenstein, which is 
what Russell has attempted, is a 
sobering reminder that although 
many great men have thought 
they had said the last word the 
debate still goes on. 

This alone would justify the 
study of the many conflicting 
systems which have had their 
hour of glory and passed away. 
But it is not merely a record 
of wasted ingenuity. Ideas have 
been thrown up in the process 
which have proved unexpectedly 
fruitful in some special field. 
And there is much to be learned 
even from mistakes—above all, 
the lesson that there is no final- 
ity and therefore no excuse for 
dogmatism. 


Freedom of Thought 


This goes far deeper than a 
methodological discipline. With- 
out tolerance there can be no 
free inquiry, no science and no 
civilization worthy of the name. 
As Russell puts it: 


Men must act as well as think. 
But there is one thing that every 
man can do, and that is to allow 
others the freedom to suspend 
judgment on matters that he him- 
self may not wish to question. 
This shows, incidentally, how the 
pursuit of disinterested inquiry is 
linked with freedom, which is 
counted another good. Tolerance 
is a prerequisite in a society in 
which inquiry is to flourish. Free- 
dom of speech and thought are 
the great promoters of a free 
society in which it is possible for 





an inquirer to let the truth lead 
him whither it will. To this extent 
every one can contribute to the 
good here at stake. That does not 
mean that we shall all have the 
same opinions on everything, but 
it ensures that no avenue is closed 
by artificial strictures. For man, 
the unexamined life is, indeed, not 
worth living. 

That is the authentic note of 
humanism. It was in Greece that 
the first protest was made 
against ‘the unexamined life’ 
and to the Greeks we must look 
for the origin of ‘the wisdom of 
the west’. Now that heady 
draughts from the Orient are 
unfortunately so popular it is 
more important than ever to 
study the Greek experience. It 
is the story of a seduction by 
an alien mysticism which was 
partly successful. 


Legacy of Greece 

As Russell writes, ‘in some 
serious sense, all western philo- 
sophy is Greek philosophy’, and 
no apology is needed for de- 
voting more than half his book 
to its astonishing development. 

The questions the Ionians ask- 
ed about how the world began 
and what it was made of sowed 
the seeds of western science. 
That their early guesses sound 
naive today is beside the point. 
They started the scientific adven- 
ture by an appeal to reason in- 
stead of priestly authority and 
blind tradition. They invented 
instruments of thought—mathe- 
matics, logic, hypothesis and 
classification—which have _ be- 
come increasingly powerful. Yet 
just when the road to progress 
seemed clear the entire enter- 
prise was submerged. 

To Gibbon the rise of Chris- 
tianity seemed the triumph of 
barbarism, but the truth is more 
complex. What is certain is that 
for a thousand years the Chris- 
tian Church turned men away 
from the trail that the Greeks 
had laid, 

But the Church borrowed 
heavily from Greek philosophy. 
There could have been no im- 
pressive theology without im- 
porting the ideas first of Plato, 
then (through Aquinas) of Aris- 
totle. The result was a strange 


hybrid. For Plato there was no 
problem of whether God had 
created evil; the Platonic God 
was responsible only for good. 
And for Aristotle there could be 
no question of the creation of 
the world out of nothing. Matter 
had always existed. That Aris- 
totle did not teach personal im- 
mortality was awkward, but it 
was explained away. 

The highly refined language of 
these two great metaphysicians 
was selected and adapted to make 
sheer superstition look  intel- 
lectually respectable. Without it 
the theological superstructure 
erected upon what was origin- 
ally no more than a Jewish 
heresy would hardly have been 
possible. 

Russell is more generous to 
Plato than to Aristotle, perhaps 
because of the high status he 
gave to mathematicians. Of 
Plato he writes: ‘Few, if any, 
philosophers have ever reached 
his range and depth, and none 
has surpassed him. Anyone who 
would engage in philosophic in- 
quiry is unwise to ignore him.’ 

All through the survey Russell 
pinpoints certain key questions 
which give birth to different 
systems. Thus the ancient prob- 
lem of how change is possible— 
if a thing cannot both be and 
not be—is traced in its various 
manifestations from Parmenides 
to Hegel, the Marxists and Berg- 
son. 

Again, there is the fundamen- 
tal cleavage between those who 
hold with Duns Scotus, Occam 
and the modern existentialists, 
that Will rules reason, and those 
who affirm from Plato to White- 
head the primacy of rational 
order. 

It is impossible in a review to 
touch on all the assessments in 
this encyclopedic work. Apart 
from the famous names, some of 
the lesser known but influential 
thinkers receive attention that is 
overdue. Thus C. S. Peirce (1839- 
1914) is described as ‘beyond 
doubt one of the most original 
minds of the later nineteenth 
century, and certainly the great- 
est American thinker ever’. 

Peirce was more than the be- 
getter of American pragmatism, 


which he disowned. His original 
approach foreshadowed the con- 
cern about ‘meaning’ and ‘veri- 
fiability’ of the Logical Positiv- 
ists and their successors, But 
Russell is too staunch a ration- 
alist to acquiesce in William 
James’s view that truth is what 
‘works’. He sides with Peirce 
against James and Dewey. 

He traces the modern version 
of the principle of verifiability 
to Mach (1838-1916). According 
to this a statement is meaning- 
less if it cannot be verified— 
which goes further than Peirce’s 
claim that meaning resides in the 
practical consequences. 

Mach’s attempt to formulate 
pure empiricism was the target 
of Lenin’s famous attack, though 
Russell does not mention this. 
But it is evidence of the connec- 
tion between past and present 
philosophizing that pure em- 
piricism is the application of a 
maxim usually attributed to a 
medieval logician, William of 


Occam—that entities must not 
be multiplied unnecessarily. 


Russell is Puzzled 


But the too drastic use of 
Occam’s Razor, as it was called, 
reduces science to description of 
what happens. It rules explana- 
tory hypotheses out of court. 
‘How are we then to go about 
doing science?’ Russell asks. 
‘All that seems to be left is 
Baconian classification ; and this, 
as we have seen, does not lead 
us very far. Thus the very fact 
that science does go on gives the 
lie to the positivism of men like 
Mach.” In other words, ‘scienti- 
fic inquiry itself proceeds on the 
basis of certain presuppositions’. 
It could not get underweigh 
without them. 

Space is found for the ir- 
rationalist philosophies of Kier- 
kegaard, Jaspers, Heidegger, 
Sartre and Marcel. It is, says 
Russell, ‘a rather puzzling busi- 
ness. Indeed, it is at times rather 
difficult to see in it anything 
that is recognizable as_philo- 
sophy in the traditional sense’. 
As for Sartre’s magnum opus, 
‘It is as though one were to turn 
Dostoevsky’s novels into philo- 
sophic text-books’. 
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This is a remarkable book for 
a man of eighty-seven to have 
produced, The inherent difficul- 
ties in the subject-matter are not 
shirked, but no living writer 
could handle them with such 
easy mastery and so enable the 
non-specialist to share the ex- 





citement of that quest for truth 
which began in Greece in the 
sixth century Bc, In the art of 
popularization without vulgari- 
zation Russell stands supreme 
and almost alone. He has made 
a significant addition to the wis- 
dom of the west. 











ON THE AIR 








This Infamy of Caste 


by A. D. 


much to ponder in the dis- 
cussion on Hinduism broad- 

cast as one of a series called 
‘Four Ways of Life’, the other 
‘ways’ being Islam, Judaism, 
and Buddhism. Those taking 
part were Mr Morris Carstairs 
(a social anthropologist), Dr 
Malhotra, and another Indian. 
Unlike our competitive and 
individualistic society, Hindu 
society is bound by ties of re- 
ciprocal obligation of family 
and caste. The four main groups 
or castes originally comprised— 
priests; warriors; merchants, 
cultivators, and craftsmen ; and, 
lastly, the menial class. If caste 
were merely a division of func- 
tions on the guild model, some- 
thing might be said for it. It is 


b OR the humanist there was 


more a_ system of religious 
taboos. 
Dr Malhotra (a Brahman 


himself) thought caste was ‘once 
a sign of our social advance- 
ment’ before it became ‘the main 
source of our decadence’. He 
shrugged it off characteristically 
as something that ‘had no be- 
ginning and has no end’. But 
we do know how it began. There 
is good reason to believe it was 
imposed by the conquering 
Aryans (white) as a device for 
keeping the indigenous popula- 
tion (black) in perpetual servi- 
tude. 

It is significant that the same 
Sanskrit word Varna denotes 
both colour and caste, and there 
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are many references to colour 
in the Vedas. The resemblance 
to Apartheid will be obvious. 
At bottom it is the exploitation 
of the weak by the strong, sanc- 
tified in the case of caste by 
religion. 

On Dr Malhotra’s own show- 
ing Caste and Karma go to- 
gether, i.e. a man is born into 
one or other caste according to 
his deeds in past lives. Once 
again we find the priests ganging 
up with the powers that be: as 
the highest caste, Brahmans had 
every inducement to ‘condition’ 
the mass of the people by this 
means into acceptance of their 
servile lot. 

Gandhi was only partially suc- 
cessful in his attempt to liber- 
ate the ‘untouchables’ and he 
was inspired not by the Vedas 
but by the New Testament and 
Tolstoy. Under India’s new con- 
stitution, Dr Malhotra observed, 
all enjoy equal rights of citizen- 
ship. True, but the Orthodox 
party is still there, waiting and 
watching in the wings to stage a 
come-back. 

If we forget this infamy of 
caste, the Hindu way of life is 
not without its admirable side. 
In Mr Carstair’s opinion, Hindus 
tend to judge a man by what 
he is, not by what he does. They 
are apt, however, to make the 
most sweeping generalizations 
without offering any proof for 
them. Truth. ‘hey hold, is to be 
found in th depths of one’s 


consciousness and not by study- 
ing the external world; hence 
their indifference to the imper- 
fections and injustices they see 
around them. But world renun- 
ciation, which all desire, is pos- 
sible only to the few. 

The Hindu’s dilemma is how 
to live in the world without be- 
ing distracted from the main 
purpose of life, which is to es- 
cape from the wheel of rebirth 
—a dilemma resolved for him 
in the Bhagavad Gita, one of 
the world’s great religious 
poems: you must act in com- 
plete detachment from the con- 
sequences or ‘fruits’ of your 
action. 

These abstract metaphysival 
ideas, said Mr Carstairs, are not 
as remote from everyday life as 
you may think. Hindu children 
are taught early to control their 
feelings, and not to care over- 
much either for material pos- 
sessions or for people. The 
family will look after its needy 
members. Hindus learn to live 
alone and even the most per- 
sonal relationships are ‘infused 
with formality’. 

Does all this sound too grim 
and austere a creed? The second 
Indian speaker, a lady, assured 
us it was not so. They have their 
festivities when ‘we sing-folk- 
songs and make bonfires in the 
night’—simple enough pleasures, 
but it makes for a contented 
people, living as they do on the 
very margin of subsistence. To 
their frank acceptance of sex 
(a point the broadcast did not 
raise) is probably due an 
absence of the many neuroses 
that attack the sex-repressed 
European. On the other hand, 


‘ early marriage brings with it its 


own problems in a rising birth- 
rate. 

This sub-continent, made up 
of the most disparate elements 
—there are, Mr Carstairs re- 
minded us, more than 300 dif- 
ferent dialects spoken and some 
twelve major languages—is to- 
day held together by the genius 
of one man, Mr Nehru, who 
was correctly claimed here 
(see October Humanist) as a 
humanist. More power to his 
elbow. 








JOHN TYNDALL— POET OF SCIENCE 


by CHARLES S. BLINDERMAN 


T yndall’s attempt to fuse the poetic imagination with 
empiricism 


scientific 


O excited was John Tyndall by the successes 

of Victorian science that he could deliver 

himself of his enthusiasm only in passages of 
poetic prose. Poetic images and turns of speech 
which occur frequently in discourses and books 
devoted to an exposition of materialism reveal his 
penchant to sugar-coat the bitter pill of the New 
Philosophy with poetry, as Lucretius had done a 
millennium before. Being perceptive enough to 
discover ‘the seat of a nascent poetic thrill” even 
in Herbert Spencer, Tyndall could locate poetry 
in anything, and where neither convention nor 
editors could restrain him, as in his personal 
letters, he was prone to engage in rhapsodizing. 
For example, upon T. H. Huxley’s helping him to 
become a Fellow of the Royal Society, Tyndall 
wrote: 

It is said that every son of Adam has some spark 
of poetic sentiment in him, and that what distin- 
guishes the poet proper from other men is the faculty 
of being able to tell you what he and all feel. Were 
I a poet (and I know not whether to upbraid or 
bless the gods for not making me one) I should sit 
down with delight to gather from birds and blossoms 
their prettiest imagery, and from the May its sun- 
shine and odours into one sweet bouquet to present 
to you (The Huxiey Papers, 8.7). 


Beating the Ghosts 

One day, as an observer at a seance, Tyndall 
debated the relative merits of science and spirit- 
ualism; to everything the spiritualists alleged 
about the astonishing activities of restless ghosts 
he contrasted something more wonderful in the 
mundane world of science. When one spiritualist 
confided that she could see beautiful colours with 
her eyes closed, Tyndall countered that he could 
see the inside of his eyes; when the medium her- 
self boasted that she could see waves of light 
emanating from the sun, Tyndall coolly informed 
her that he could measure those waves. Upset 
and driven desperate by these revelations, the 
spiritualists agreed that Tyndall was a first-class 
medium, and a spirit then announced that he was 
in fact the ‘Poet of Science’. That was one of 
the roles John Tyndall played in popularizing 


led 


to religious mysticism 

scientific discoveries. As a scientist, it was his duty 
to reduce chaos to intelligibility by patterning 
theory on reality. As a poet, it was his pleasure to 
tell of the wonders of science to all whom he 
could persuade to listen. He prophesied that the 
poet will 

come to fill those shores which the recession of the 
theologic tide has left exposed. Void of offence to 
science, he may freely deal with conceptions which 
science shuns, and become the illustrator and inter- 
preter of that Power which as ‘Jehovah, Jove, or 


Lord,’ has hitherto filled and strengthened the human 
heart. 


Power of the Imagination 

He was impelled to articulate such eager but 
meaningless ‘ mystical’ passages not only because 
he enjoyed semantic flights but also because he 
revered the power of imagination, much as Ed- 
ward Young had done. Michael Faraday and 
William Thomson and Charles Darwin — who 
was once accused by Soapy Sam Wilberforce of 
having strayed from ‘ Baconian induction ’— 
were not unimaginative plodders, but they did 
prefer prose to poetry and safe and even conser- 
vative reasoning to uninhibited speculation. But 
Tyndall emphasized the power of imagination be- 
cause, he felt, as the fashioner of scientific theory 
imagination gives to our knowledge of Nature 
more than a duli listing of statistics and sequences. 
He sought, as he expressed it in Apology for the 
Belfast Address, 
to make clear that in physics the experiential inces- 
santly leads to the ultra-experiential; that out of ex- 
perience there always grows something finer than 
mere experience, and that in their different powers 
of ideal extension consists, for the most part, the 
difference between the great and mediocre investi- 
gator. The kingdom of science, then, cometh not 
by observation and experiment alone, but is com- 
pleted by fixing the roots of observation and experi- 
ment in a region inaccessible to both, and in dealing 
with which we are forced to fall back upon the 
picturing power of the mind. 

When a Buchnerian reverence of matter, a 
Wordsworthian love of natural beauty, and a 
Coleridgian emphasis upon imagination are com- 
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bined, the result is something akin to religious 
belief. Many Victorian heretics courted religious 
mysticism ; thus Spencer wrote of an *‘ Unknow- 
able ’, Matthew Arnold of a ‘ power not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness ’, and even W. K. 
Clifford of a ‘Great Companion’. Like them, 
while rejecting the traditional deity worshipped by 
the mob, Tyndall often spoke of a ‘Power’, an 
‘Incomprehensible ’, a sort of cosmic poet. While 
he had no qualms about joining orthodox Chris- 
tians in chasing the spiritualist fox, he was reluc- 
tant to go all the way into uninhibited atheism, 
and avoided doing so mainly by praising religious 
belief for its poetic and emotional values. Empiri- 
cally unverifiable, semantically meaningless, tradi- 
tional Christian belief was for Tyndall not so 
much untrue as emotive, offering the catharsis 
Aristotle found in dramatic presentation. So J. R. 
Seeley, in his 1882 Natural Religion, defined reli- 
gion as a condition of the feelings; so Arnold 
defined religion as morality touched with emo- 
tion. Tyndall’s point of view, however dangerous 
it really is, sums up a general attitude. 


The Inner Conflict 


Yet many could not have both science and an 
emasculated, though poetized, religion. W. B. 
Yeats, for example, was so strongly affected by the 
exponents of the Victorian New Philosophy that 
he lost his faith altogether: ‘1 am very religious’, 
he wrote in his Autobiography, * and deprived by 
Huxley and Tyndall, whom | detested, of the 
simple-minded religion of .my childhood, I had 
made a new religion, almost an infallible church 
of poetic tradition. . . . ’ This is precisely what 
Tyndall hoped to achieve. Reverence, awe, ignor- 
ance were for him, at least in the quiet hours, 
virtues: 

And in his hours of health and strength and sanity, 
when the stroke of action has ceased, and the pause 
of reflection has set in, the scientific investigator finds 
himself overshadowed by the same awe. Breaking 
contact with the hampering details of earth, it associ- 
ates him with a Power which gives fullness and tone 
to his existence, but which he can neither analyse nor 
comprehend 
The religious sentiment, Tyndall continued in his 
Belfast Address, must be satisfied; but faith in 
Roman Catholicism or spiritualism he found less 
ennobling than attachment to a ‘religion’ com- 
pounded of poetry, imagination, and mystery 
one of his favourite words. Even at the Meta- 
physical Society, where Huxley’s presence might 
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have been embarrassing, Tyndall, reported R. H. 
Hutton, frequently ended his addresses * with some 
pathetic indication of the mystery which to him 
surrounded the moral life ’. 

Tyndall’s endeavours to amalgamate religious 
belief with scientific method through the instru- 
mentality of poetry common to both was summed 
up most effectively in W. H. Mallock’s New Re- 
public, in a passage that, perhaps unfortunately, is 
less a parody than a close paraphrase. In the 
novel, Tyndall, as Mr Stockton, is given full vein 
to reiterate his belief that science will not prove 
fatal to religion or poetry, and he asks: 

Is not science essentially religious, essentially poeti- 
cal -— nay, does it not deepen quite boundlessly the 
religion and poetry already existing in the world, and 
fuse the two together, as they were never fused 
before? Does it narrow our notions of life’s wonder 
and dignity to peer into the abyss of being, and learn 
something of the marvellous laws of things — to 
discover the same mysterious Something in a snow- 
flake, in the scent of a rose, in the ‘topmost star of 
unascended heaven °, and in some prayer or aspiration 
in the soul of man? 

His equivocal rejection of materialism and his 
emphatic approbation of the poetic sentiment, 
imagination, and secularized religion may be 
traced to the influence of his family, to the evan- 
gelicalism of early Victorian England, and to the 
decisive effect Emerson and Carlyle had upon him. 
These factors mingled with the influence of a 
technologically oriented society, of the material- 
ism of later Victorian England, and of the effect 
of a scientific temperament to produce the typical 
Victorian rationalist. The conflict existent in Tyn- 
dall results from his attempt to fuse into a monis- 
tic system science, which would be the method for 
achieving truth, and religion, the outlet for emo- 
tion. To note that he was inconsistent is not a 
captious criticism, but is a recognition of the per- 
ennial difficulties a Tyndall has in effecting marri- 
age between incompatible tendencies. Though his 
flirtation with unacceptable propositions and his 
enunciation of intrinsically meaningless statements 
is painful to contemplate, still his role as * poet 
of science’ is a clear refutation of the criticism 
that the materialist, in Alfred North Whitehead’s 
words, must picture Nature as ‘a dull affair, 
soundless, scentless, colourless ; merely the hurry- 
ing of material, endlessly, meaninglessly’. For 
John Tyndall, Nature is to be conceived of as a 
kaleidoscope of varied beauties, brilliant with 
colour and shape that continues to evoke from the 
humanist expressions of delight. 





Political Prisoner in Hungary 


by J. W. N. WATKINS 


Paul Ignotus, whose hook is here reviewed, 
tells of his experiences in a Hungarian prison 


AN men and women who 
‘ have been imprisoned for 

years for political crimes 
they have not committed, who 
have been humiliated and tor- 
tured and starved and driven 
close to insanity, can they make 
reliable reporters of their ex- 
periences? We have had reports 
of Hungarian prison life from 
Edith Bone and George Paloczi- 
Horvath, and now from Paul 
Ignotus (Political Prisoner, 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 16s). 
By itself, each story rings true. 
Mutually they reinforce each 
other, Apart from occasional 
discrepancies over details, inevit- 
able when two people are rely- 
ing on memory to describe the 
same thing, their stories inter- 
lock to form an overwhelmingly 
convincing composite picture. 

I think that there is a com- 
mon explanation for the detail- 
ed, matter-of-fact, objective qual- 
ity of these autobiographies. 
When all other gods had failed 
their authors, one thing rose to 
supreme importance: truthful- 
ness. They fell in love with facts, 
accumulating and hoarding them 
like misers (and political prison- 
ers were in some ways excep- 
tionally well placed to learn 
facts). They guard ferociously 
against tricks of memory and 
self-delusion. Their record must 
be kept straight. It was released 
prisoners who spoke out against 
the lynching of AVO men during 
the uprising—not from _ tender- 
ness but because it was untrue 
that all AVO men were uniform- 
ly vicious (some were newly 
conscripted youths, for instance). 


Fantastic Confessions 


Paul Ignotus was a Social 
Democrat who left Hungary and 
came to London in 1938. His 
book opens with a charming 
account of life beside the 
Thames in Southwark among 


Paul lenotus, the Hungarian writer 


Cockney and Bohemian Lon- 
doners and Spanish emigrés. 
This picture of kindliness and 
eccentricity, of girls in slacks 
and men drinking beer, lingers 
in the reader’s mind when he is 
submerged in the claustrophobia 
of seven years’ imprisonment 
until, at the end, Mr and Mrs 
Ignotus (he fell in love with her 
in prison, tapping signals but 
never seeing her) are back in 
London. 

After the War he returned 
to Hungary and was imprisoned 
in 1949 at the time of the Rajk 
Purge. As Hitler began by purg- 
ing leading Nazis, and Stalin by 
purging the Bolshevik Old 
Guard, so Rakosi began by im- 
prisoning and executing many of 
the best Hungarian Communists 
—Nagy was the main excep- 
tion. 

There was a remarkable con- 
tinuity between Nazi Hungary 
in 1944-45 and Communist Hun- 
gary in 1949-53. Many of the 
AVO men were ex-Nazis. A par- 
ticularly vicious one, dismissed 


in 1945 for torturing Commun- 
ists under Horthy, was back at 
his old job in 1950, torturing 
Communists under Rakosi, wel- 
coming them with a jocular 
‘Sooner or later, we always meet 
again’. 

Perhaps because of their own 
Jewish origin and the anti- 
semitism in Russia, the Rakosi 
clique encouraged anti-semitism 
in Hungary. An ex-inmate of 
Auschwitz found herself once 
more at the mercy of ex-Nazi 
guards, For many Jews and old- 
fashioned Communists it was 
the continuation of a briefly in- 
terrupted nightmare. An anti- 
Nazi record came to be highly 
suspicious. One of the many 
prisoners who went mad did so 
in a revealing way: he became 
convinced that he was the vic- 
tim of a White Terror and would 
eventually be rescued by Red 
soldiers. For this ‘impudence’ he 
was horribly punished by his 
Red gaolers, dying in a prison 
hospital. (According to Paloczi- 
Horvath, he was clubbed to 
death.) 

It seems that British Commun- 
ists (except, perhaps, Pollitt and 
Dutt) should be thankful that 
their party is not in power. “That 
party ...’, an interrogator con- 
temptuously remarked to Igno- 
tus, ‘All police spies. We know 
very well that when we get 
power over Britain, nine-tenths 
of the Communist leaders will 
be hanged.’ (Paloczi-Horvath 
was interrogated particularly 
closely about Gallacher, Hal- 
dane, and Bernal; a Hungarian 
scientist had been sentenced to 
eleven years ‘for spying for Pro- 
fessor Bernal’.) 

Everyone confessed. And 
everyone involved knew that 
there was no truth in their con- 
fessions. But the cruel hypo- 
crisy Was maintained, at least 
during the first months of his 
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imprisonment, that a prisoner 
must make a ‘true’ confession. 
Thus he could not inquire what 
was wanted from him, and he 
could not guess into what weird 
fabrication his inventions had 
to fit, so he just had to go on 
being tortured. Eventually, hints 
would be dropped; and before 
his trial Ignotus had his confes- 
sion dictated to him ; everything 
was cross-checked with other 
dictated confessions, and care- 
fully rehearsed. 

Why was this not done soon- 
er? Indeed, why were those 
trials in camera, with the prison- 
er in a smart new suit, held at 
all? After being sentenced, Igno- 
tus was told to appeal, ‘other- 
wise it wouldn’t sound natural’. 
Why maintain a pretence of 
judicial procedure within prison- 
walls where everyone saw 
through it? Why not simply 
report to the world outside that 
the accused was found guilty, 
sentenced, and given leave to 
appeal? Perhaps the secret trials 
were modelled on the public 
trials. Perhaps it was hoped that 
the long process of torture and 
interrogation would bring some- 
thing genuinely subversive to 
light ; but it is doubtful whether 
a genuine revelation would have 
been detected amid the welter 
of fabrication. In fact the system 
of co-operation between inter- 
rogator and prisoner in_ the 
manufacture of confessions re- 
sulted in prisoners’ flights of 
fantasy being mixed with those 
of their  interrogators—with 
some danger to the latter. 


Everyone Afraid 


Ignotus confessed to having 
been ‘organized in’ to the British 
‘IS.’ by General B. L. O. Odylie, 
Sir Fai Rytale, Morgan Philips, 
and others. Although they might 
prove dangerous to the interro- 
gator, such grotesqueries in his 
confession were no safeguard 
for the accused at his trial; on 
the contrary, to have drawn 
attention to them would have 
been suicidal, for it would have 
made the security police appear 
what they in fact were, extra- 
ordinarily ignorant. One thing 
seems clear. A real British agent 
would never be caught by this 
97 


system. He might get hauled in 
by accident, but the security 
police would have no means of 
recognizing the genuine article 
when they saw it. 

Prisoner-co-operation in con- 
cocting confessions was danger- 
ous to those in power in another 
way. Weissberg has described 
how a time came in the Russian 
purges when prisoners deliber- 
ately tried to incriminate as 
many Stalinists as possible, and 
Ignotus describes a similar re- 
action during the ‘monster 
period’ in Hungary. He discov- 
ered that only five Hungarian 
Communists — Rakosi, Gero, 
Farkas, Kadar, and Peter—must 
not be implicated. On the prin- 
ciple. Why should we not help 
murderers to murder other mur- 
derers? he set about incriminat- 
ing as many of the remaining 
Rakosi-ites as he could think of. 
Ignotus insists that he and his 
fellow prisoners were not heroes. 
They were systematically humi- 
liated. “To be proud and digni- 
fied while cigarette ends are 
stamped out on one’s skin is 
surely more difficult than 
cinema-goers would think. But it 
can be tried. To be proud and 
dignified after being forbidden 
to go to the lavatory for twenty- 
four hours cannot even be tried. 
. . . We were but human in a 
sub-human world.’ 

What a world it was. Within 
the Party, at most two or three 
comrades, perhaps only one, 
could feel that their lives were 
tolerably safe. Everyone else 
was afraid and acted unnatur- 
ally. The situation was far worse 
than it would have been in an 
ordinary despotism whose cor- 
rupt practices are intelligible 
and predictable, I assume that in 
some South American dictator- 
ship, say, one would be safe as 
the brother of someone who is 
not only a deputy-chief of the 
security police but a personal 
friend of the dictator himself. 
But not in Hungary. Ignotus 
gives the example of Miklos 
Szucs, a loyal Communist who 
Was arrested as a spy on the 
orders of his brother Erno, AVO 
colonel and friend of Rakosi. 
Not that this helped Erno in his 
Struggle for survival. He was 


arrested as his ‘spying’ brother’s 
contact-man on the orders of his 
chief, Gabor Peter, who eventu- 
ally had both brothers sent down 
the acid-bath—a piece of zeal 
which did not stop him being 
purged in due course. Given 
this atmosphere of fear and dis- 
trust, one is not surprised that 
Ignotus, after his release, meet- 
ing two middle-aged sisters who 
had lived together in Budapest 
for years, should be told by 
each of them separately that 
she considered the regime mur- 
derous but that he must on no 
account so much as give a hint 
of her views to her sister who, 
alas, remained a rigid Stalinist. 
Only ex-political prisoners could 
be whispered to at all freely, or 
whisper freely among them- 
selves. 

Saddest of All 

But even among political pri- 
soners there were dedicated 
Stalinists who went through the 
whole long process of arrest, 
humiliation, torture, and execu- 
tion with their faith intact to 
the end. Their case is, perhaps, 
the saddest of all. Crying ‘Long 
live the Party’ as they died, they 
lost every human privilege, even 
that of seeing brute facts as they 
are. Those among them who 
were not executed suffered grave 
embarrassment at their rehabili- 
tation trials. “They had thought 
it their duty to take the blame 
on themselves for the crimes 
never committed. They would 
argue that they had been traitors 
and would be hurt by anyone 
doubting it.’ For years they had 
strained to adjust their beliefs 
to absurd demands. Now they 
had to undo all this and make 
an even more painful confes- 
sion, namely that the Party ap- 
paratus had been wrong. all 
along. 

One is not surprised that when 
Mr and Mrs Ignotus finally got 
away from it all and returned to 
London, they found people here 
‘nicer than ever’. Comparatively 
nice we no doubt are. But nice 
people tend to be ignorant of, 
and unarmed against, nastiness. 
They ought to read this book. It 
is about nasty things, but it is 
beautifully written. 





MYRA BUTTLE DREAMS AGAIN 


by R. J. MOSTYN 


A brilliant satire by a Cambridge don depicts 
Arnold Toynbee amid the shades of past historians 


WO years ago a slim book 
called The  Sweeniad, 
printed for private circu- 


lation, dropped like a time-bomb 
behind the lines of the literary 
Establishment. It was a devas- 
tating satire on T. S. Eliot, the 
most revered, incense-wreathed 
poet and critic of our time. To 
question his almost papal pro- 
nouncements had long seemed 
near-blasphemy to that inner 
circle of reviewers who dictate 
which fashion the really up-to- 
date must follow. 

When Eliot said that Milton 
Was out, it was thumbs down ; 
when he partly retracted, thumbs 
assumed an angle of forty-five 
degrees. When Eliot opted for 
the Church of England the line 
was ‘Back to religion’. 

Humanism was looked down 
upon with lofty disdain. It was 
dismissed as a curious, obsolete 
muddle of quasi-scientific theor- 
ies and eccentric social reforms. 
Eliot’s attitude was expressed as 
follows: ‘In a world of self- 
determination, electoral reform, 
plebiscites, sex reform, slum 
clearance, venereal clinics, old- 
age pensions, and universal edu- 
cation, the possibility of damna- 
tion is an immense relief for, in 
the midst of this horrible melior- 
ist boredom it gives at least a 
significance to life.” 

The reflection that his enem- 
ies would be tortured for ever 
threw Tertullian into an ecstasy 
of anticipation. The modern re- 
action is milder, Hell-fire is a 
welcome titillation that breaks 
the yawning boredom of a world 
in which the masses have be- 
come forgetful of their proper 
station. 

The right solution, on this 
view, is to return to a class 
society, to restore the full privi- 
leges of Church and Throne, to 
make the world safe for a cui- 
tured élite and the Lords Spirit- 


Arnold Toynbee {Karsh, Ottawa 


ual. Indeed, this is put forward 
as a Christian solution. 

Humanists may be forgiven if 
they boil with indignation, but 
this does no good. Nonsense is 
better greeted with laughter. 
And the acids of mockery in The 
Sweeniad dissolve more effec- 
tively than argument the pre- 
posterous blend of superiority 
and reactionary traditionalism 
which gained so many disciples 
in high places. 

The book appeared under the 
pseudonyn ‘Myra Buttle’, which 
is an anagram on My Rebuttal. 
It is no longer a secret that the 
author is Victor Purcell, a lec- 
turer in Far Eastern History at 
Cambridge University. He gives 
the humanist answer to the cult 
of obscurantism. 

In a preface his alter ego 
establishes herself engagingly. ‘I 
am only a very ordinary girl, 
and what with my grandmother 


being bedridden and my having 
to give a hand in the shop, I am 
kept pretty busy. But I do find 
time to read, and poetry is about 
as necessary to me as _ air, 
though, of course, I don’t need 
it quite so often or in such quan- 
tities.” 

Bravo, Myra! But she cannot 
stomach the fashionable ‘Main 
Stream’ poets who take their cue 
from Eliot. ‘The underlying mes- 
sage of the Main Stream poets 
seems to be that life is a sorry 
business, anyhow, but that it 
might just be worth losing if, as 
an interim measure, we could 
undo the Renaissance and re- 
store the Middle Ages, thereby 
making everybody as miserable 
as ourselves. Being a healthy girl 
with a good appetite, engaged to 
be married to a judo champion, 
this was too much for me to 
swallow and I was kept awake 
at night worrying about it all.” 

Now a successor has come 
from the same pen, and this time 
the target is Arnold Toynbee. 
The fun is just as fast and furi- 
ous, but it never descends from 
satire to burlesque. The real 
chink in Toynbee’s armour- 
plated learning is found unerr- 
ingly—namely, the astounding 
intellectual confusion behind the 
imposing apparatus of scholar- 
ship. 


Religious Mish-Mash 


Toynbee, like Spengler, holds 
that history moves in cycles, and 
he tries to discover a pattern. 
This approach makes more ap- 
peal to the layman than to the 
professional historian today. It 
was savagely assailed by Profes- 
sor Trevor-Roper, who describ- 
ed it as ‘messianic defeatism’. 

For Toynbee, just as much as 
Eliot, though for different rea- 
sons, detests the rational and 
liberal elements in our civiliza- 
tion. He predicts that out of its 
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ruins a new society will arise. 
More important than its struc- 
ture will be its new religion. 

That religion will be a syn- 
thesis of all the higher religions. 
One is reminded here of Ches- 
terton’s jibe about the man who 
thought that if he mixed all the 
colours in the paint box together 
they would produce white, 
though the actual result was a 
muddy mess. As Trevor-Roper 
scathingly declared, the  so- 
called synthesis would be the re- 
ligion of Mish-Mash of which 
he, Toynbee, is prophet and 
Messiah. 

A similar point is made in 
Toynbee in Elysium (Sagamore 
Press, NY). As in The Sweeniad, 
Myra Buttle has a dream—and 
a most convenient artifice this 
proves to be. As she puts it: 
‘But, being a_ serious-minded 
girl, I began to get quite con- 
cerned about Dr Toynbee’s theo- 
logical views. Before the 1939 
war he was quite sound (strict C 
of E and all that), but after it 
Oh, My! Then one night I had 
a dream I was in Elysium listen- 
ing to a discussion about Dr 


Toynbee’s future. What was said 
struck me as interesting to all 


of us, so when I woke up I 
wrote it all down...” 

Toynbee arrives on a visit to 
Elysium, which is ‘the nearest 
thing to a freethinking resort 
among the paradises’. There he 
meets a number of distinguished 
shades including Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Gibbon, Savona- 
rola, Swedenborg, Pascal, and— 
the unkindest cut of all— 
Madame Blavatsky. 

Rhadamanthus presides with 
caustic wit and judicial impar- 
tiality. The learned assembly 
dismiss Toynbee’s claim to be a 
historian; nor will they accept 
him as a poet. He is accordingly 
found to be a theologian. 

The fictitious Professor Sellar- 
man interprets Toynbee’s theor- 
ies to the puzzled ghosts. The 
parody is not meant to reduce 
them to nonsense, but to show 
that no such reduction is neces- 
sary. Toynbee is convicted out 
of his own mouth. 

Unfair? No doubt the devout 
will protest that sentences are 
torn out of context. But the 
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jumble of ideas, a bit from all 
religions, is undoubtedly a Mish- 
Mash. 

‘Very non-committal as _ re- 
gards doctrine’, comments Gib- 
bon. ‘The claim seems to be that 
religions, unlike philosophies 
and systems of ethics, and how- 
ever irreconcilable their tenets, 
have a common cause. No 
doubt this is why the advertis- 
ing of “God” is increasingly 
handled ex parte, so to speak, 
without reference to sects, just 
as is the advertising of wool, 
milk, or tea (the latest corpor- 
ate triumph of religions is to get 
a hymn inserted in the body of 
the BBC football news).’ 


Confusion Confounded 

But Madame Blavatsky is de- 
lighted. ‘How splendid it all is! 
It proves what I have always 
maintained, that the gods of 
mankind are the one God. Ap- 
ollo, the Lord of Splendour, 
Yahweh, Isis, Bramah, are all 
the same.’ 

Toynbee is reminded that he 
has changed his mind since he 
wrote the first six volumes of 
his history. He once declared 
Yahweh was ‘the only medium 
through which the profound and 
therefore elusive truth of the 
unity of God has been firmly 
grasped hitherto by human 
souls’. 

Rhadamanthus points out: 
‘You now maintain that “all the 
higher religions are spiritually 
equivalent” (these are your own 
words). In reply to Mr Wight 
{an Anglican critic], you say that 
he “has drawn attention to the 
abiding Judaic vein in Christian- 
ity, and he has convicted me, in 
this critical issue, of holding 
with Symmachus as against St 
Ambrose, with Mangu as 
against William of Robruck, and 
with Radnakrishnan as against 


Hendrik Kraemer’, You go on 
to say: “lhe image, Yahweh, 
the man o! 
on western hearts”, and you con- 
clude your “New Testament” 
with a prayer to Christ, Christ 
Tammuz, Christ Adonis, 
Christ Baldcr, to Buddha, Mo- 
hammed, adding the pro- 
phets Socraics, Lucretius [sic!], 


Russell. 


war, has lost hold | 
| D. Martindale, A. G 


and | 


Epicurus, Xavier, Wesley, etc, 
etc.’ 

Could confusion be worse con- 
founded? The irrationalist Pas- 
cal is not perturbed by mere 
contradictions but they shook 
the rationalist Gibbon. Evident- 
ly religion does not depend on 
what words mean but on how 
they are said. Gibbon’s suspicion 
is confirmed that the new world- 
historians ‘have brought history 
into apparent agreement with 
astrology and occultism by us- 
ing the terminology of science’. 
And so we may echo the senti- 
ments of Humpty Dumpty, who 
makes a welcome contribution 
to the discussion: 


In springtime when the buds 
are out 

I'll tell you what it’s all about 

In summer, when the heat’s 
intense, 

You'll think perhaps it makes 
some sense. 

In autumn, when it’s not so hot, 

You'll be quite certain it does 
not. 


No formal review can do jus- 
tice to a book of this sort. It 
is bursting with quotable pass- 
ages, a sheer embarrassment of 
riches. But behind the fun and 
high spirits there is a serious 
intent. Myra Buttle, sitting in 
her shop, has a sharp needle to 
prick bladders of pretentious- 
ness. Her’s is the still small voice 
of reason raised in protest 
against. the pompous mystifica- 
tions and spiritual poppycock 
which use a parade of learning 
to conceal or justify a contempt 
of the world we live in. It is 
good news that she has com- 
pleted yet another satirical fan- 
tasy entitled The Bitches’ Brew, 
or The Plot Against Bertrand 
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Humanist Pollsters Visit a Council Estate 


by J. RADFORD 
(Hon Sec, Slough Humanist Group) 


URING the summer a few members of the 
Slough Humanist Group carried out a 
Public Opinion Poll on one of the new 


Council estates in Slough. About 300 people were 
called on, and 265 agreed to answer our questions. 


(1) The BBC sound radio and both television ser- 
vices devote a great deal of time to religious 
programmes. Do you think the time allowed is 
too much, not enough, or just right? 

Too much (14) 
Not enough (25) 
Just right (186) 
Don’t know (40) 


(2) The humanist movement contains a great many 
intelligent and decent people who not only 
reject Christianity as untrue but consider it 
to be an unsound basis for good behaviour. 
Do you think their spokesmen should be 
allowed to present their case on the air? 

Yes (224) 
No (30) 
Don’t know (11) 


(3) Do you think morals should be taught in 
schools? 
Yes (232) 
No (26) 
Don’t know (5) 
Refused to answer (2) 


(4) Do you think they should be taught there by 
the Church? (Addressed to those who answ- 
ered ‘ Yes’ to the previous question.) 

Yes (106) 
No (108) 
Don’t know (18) 

(5) The Slough Humanist Group advocates morals 
without religion. Have you heard of this or- 
ganization? 

Yes (35) 
No (228) 
Refused to answer (2) 


(6) Do you think they (the Humanist Group) are 
doing a good or a bad job? 
A good job (14) 
A bad job (3) 
Don’t know (20) 


(7) Those who had answered the previous ques- 
tion were asked to give their reasons. Those 
who were in favour of us varied from * Agree 
with your views’ to ‘Support any movement 
which provokes discussion’, Those who dis- 
approved said respectively ‘Got to believe in 
something ’, ‘I am a Christian’, and ‘ You are 
a lot of cranks’. 

(8) Were you married in church and if so why? 

In church (176) 

In registry office (73) 

Not married (11) 

Refused to answer (5) 
Of those who were married in church, 90 said 
it was because of their religion and 86 said 
it was due to social and conventional reasons, 
such as ‘To please wife’s parents’, or ‘ The 
wife wanted a white wedding ’. 


(9) Do you think school Scripture lessons are a 
waste of time or a good thing? 
A waste of time (20) 
A good thing (213) 
Gave qualified answers (19) 
Don’t know (13) 


(10) Would you have any objection to your 
children being told about humanism at school? 
No objection (213) 
Would object (25) 
Don’t know (27) 


(11) Would you like to know more about human- 
ism? 
Yes (130) 
No (109) 
Don’t know (26) 


Conclusions. We were surprised to find how 
few people had heard of us (although two of 
those who had not were quite sure we were 
doing a bad job!), and we suspect that a great 
many people answered the first question under 
the impression that we were some kind of a reli- 
gious organization. We were dismayed by the 
general unthinking conformity but pleasantly sur- 
prised at the number who thought that we should 
have equal rights on the air and in the schools. 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


THE LIFE OF JOHN MID- 
DLETON MURRY, by F. A. 
Lea (Methuen, 30s). NOT AS 
THE SCRIBES: Lay Sermons, 
by John Middleton Murry, 
edited with an Introduction by 
A. R. Vidler (SCM, 18s). It must 
be difficult for anyone under 
fifty to avoid throwing down 
these books in utter exaspera- 
tion with the intellectual antics 
of a man who fell for almost 
every fashionable movement be- 
tween the two wars, He was as 
unlucky in the causes he espous- 
ed as he was, until the end of 
his life. with the women he 
loved. We find him a disciple of 
D. H. Lawrence—but with re- 
servations. Then he toyed with 
Yoga, switched to parlour Com- 
munism, turned to pacifism, 
moving finally to Toryism and 
the Church of England. His sin- 
cerity is not in question. He de- 
ceived nobody but himself. He 
was the true introvert, almost 
incapable of making direct con- 
tact with reality. Whenever a 
disaster occurred, whether in his 
private life or in the world at 
large, his immediate reaction was 
to strike a new attitude. His im- 
pulse was to think up a new re- 
ligion to account for every un- 
happy surprise sprung upon him 
by life. There were many sur- 
prises and much from which he 
needed to escape. His first wife, 
Katherine Mansfield, was a bril- 
liant writer, but impossible to 
live with in a normal domestic 
way. She died of TB, and so did 
his second wife, who also fell in 
love with someone else. His 
third wife made his life a mis- 
ery, and after enduring for years 
what he called ‘crucifixion’ he 
left her and found satisfaction 
in his fourth marriage. 

He had a constant itch to 
found some kind of a commun- 
ity. He was, as he describes him- 
self, ‘a cleric without a church’. 
He started a socialist settlement 
for adult education in Essex, but 
neither socialism nor pacifism 
met the case. His failure to 
establish a co-operative farm 
convinced him that ‘individual- 
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D. H. Lawrence, Katherine Mansfield, Frieda Lawrence, and 


John Middleton Murry (Reproduced by permission of Mrs Mary Church) 


ism must remain the chief social 
ethos’. In his last phase he was 
a gentleman farmer, no longer 
a socialist but a militant Conser 
vative. 

Before the community farm 
broke up, however, he delivered 
a lay sermon to its members 
each Sunday These sermons 
have now been edited by Canon 
Vidler and although in some res- 
pects unorthodox they are inter- 
esting evidence of the last lap. 
Canon Vidler reveals that short- 
ly before his death Murry be- 
came a communicant of the 
Church of England. It was the 
end of a strange, labyrinthine 
pilgrimage which illustrates the 
kind of influences to which 
many intellectuals succumbed in 
the mental confusion that fol- 
lowed the 1914 war, the rise and 
fall of Hitler, and the spread of 
Communism, It is a warning of 
the dangers that beset the path 
of those who philosophize with- 
out accepting the discipline of 
philosophy 


DIALOGUE ON JOHN DEW- 
EY, edited by Corliss Lamont 
(Horizon Press, $2.50). In Dec- 
ember of 1958 Dr Lamont in- 


vited for an informal evening's 
discussion a group of distin- 
guished men, each of whom 
owed to Dewey ‘at least a part 
of his intellectual being’. No 
memorial meeting, but a bring- 
ing into new consciousness the 
varied qualities of their subject. 
So emerged this excellent collec- 
tive sketch-book towards the 
portrait of a man who attained 
such a high degree of fulfilment. 

We learn that the young Dew- 
ey had been impacted by Cole- 
ridge, whose idea of the spirit 
appeared liberal and pious. But 
we meet a man who did not 
care to reminisce, who was au 
courant with the present and 
growing towards the future. 
Growth was indeed as much his 
key word as Goethe's and very 
Goethian also was his dislike of 
intellectualism. Even the term 
‘philosopher’ displeased him: ‘I 
am just trying to think; that’s 
all | am doing.” He much pre- 
ferred himself as an education- 
alist, gleefully recognized by a 
ten-year-old girl in a bus. His 
genuine interest in all young 
thinkers was remarkable. After 
reading what his colleagues re- 
garded as dreary rubbish, he 





would exclaim: ‘Well, this fel- 
low has something.’ 

There is some intimate por- 
trayal: the withdrawn, almost 
inhibited communication; _ its 
hesitant meditative rhythm ; his 
ability to mix a strong drink ; 
the ‘increase in outgoingness’ 
after the death of his first wife. 
How little real as against fic- 
tional dialogue usually appears 
in print! We have the tatty and 
quarrelsome verbiage of discus- 
sion groups, but where can we 
enjoy voices, independent but 
consonant and directed to a 
fine purpose. This is what we 
have here and this is what we 
could do with much more often. 


DIALOGUE ON GEORGE 
SANTAYANA, edited by Cor- 
liss Lamont (Horizon Press. 
$2.50). Here again Dr Lamont 
has been entrepreneur in a 
worthwhile symposium. But 
Santayana was strikingly unlike 
Dewey and the evening’s talk is 
more in the nature of a quest, 
an unravelling of clues to under- 
stand an enigmatic personality. 
Dewey lived his ninety and more 
years richly committed = on 
American soil; Santayana _be- 
came expatriate in Rome, am- 
bivalent towards Catholicism 
and towards his own Spanish 
blood. There was also the tricky 
family background of unsym- 
pathetic mother and over-sym- 
pathetic sister. But the talk here 
recorded is no mere negative dis- 
section. The lead is given by 
Professor Kallen, who presents 
another great modern Socrates 
of the university world, soaring 
above its academic aridities. 
‘There is something in the voice, 
and something in the way he 
doesn’t look at you. Santayana 
simply had an allure. Before | 
knew it I was following him 
around.’ 

Here is a man who embodied 
several tensions of his age, who 
expressed them with an artistic 
brilliance in both his lecturing 
and literary styles. A legatee of 
William James, he ‘always talk- 
ed about him with a kind of 
malicious reverence. He felt in- 
debted, he liked him, and yet he 
resented him’. ‘Yet’, exclaims 


Professor Kallen, ‘I don’t know 
any of that group except James, 
who went out more—and with 


more openness and concern to 
students in communication, ex- 
change; and he had a kind of 
generosity about it that seemed 
to be unusual in any teacher. 


MAN AND PEOPLE, by Jose 
Ortega Y Gasset (Allen & Un- 
win, 25s). In his last book Or- 
tega is again driven by a sense 
of crisis in our culture which has 
‘run out like an _ exhausted 
quarry’. He ardently attacks con- 
temporary problems of personal 
relationships under such head 
ings as: Being in and beside one- 
self ; Other as danger, I as sur- 
prise; What is a usage? In the 
course of his argument he rends 
in turn philosopher, sociologist, 
and linguist for their irrespons- 
ible missing of obvious truths. 
The ageing thinker has not been 
sufficiently noticed; he is a 
shade irascible ; we should have 
remembered a point he first 
made in 1914. 

Yet this is the same Ortega 
whose Revolt of the Masses 
shocked so many from complac- 
ency. The powers of philosopher, 
historian, psychologist, and poet 
are still fused with that corres- 
ponding hot elliptical ecstasy of 
diction. He really does show or- 
dinary matters in a new light: 
the problems of he-she, of the 
salutation, of words and silence. 
He contrasts solitude and 
society, pointing out that al- 
though we all possess an intense 
unique inwardness and no one 
can take over our task of living 
for us, we are constantly in- 


vaded by other men, ‘as if a 
subtle electric current had run 
through our backbones’, 

There is one moving para- 
graph straight from the heart 
where the author admits the 
number of themes which ‘fight 
and come to blows in his throat 
and strangle his speech’. It is 
this which has created a rare 
book, worth reading at least 
three times. 


THE BUDDHA’S  PHILO- 
SOPHY, by G. F. Allen (Allen 
& Unwin, 25s). Here we go 
again. Enough is as good as a 
feast, but there seems to be a 
public that cannot have too 
much of Buddhism, Mr Allen, 
who has adopted the name Y. 
Siri Nyana, spent some years in 
India as a pilgrim, in Burma as 
a practising Yogi, in Ceylon as 
an ordained Buddhist monk. He 
has translated selections from the 
Pali Canon, which is the version 
of the Southern School of Budd- 
hism. In its original form it is 
four times the size of the Old 
and New Testaments, An intro- 
ductory essay gives a concise 
account of the development of 
Buddhism and a clear interpre- 
tation of its concepts. This is a 
book for the serious student and 
supplies useful chronological 
material and a list of monastic 
rules. Although humanists will 
approve of the original attack 
on superstition they must de- 
plore the austerity. ‘No man can 
be an island unto himself’, said 
Donne; and that is precisely 
what Buddha enjoined his fol- 
lowers to become in the words 
of his last sermon (p 155). 
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NOVEMBER SOLUTION 


The three winners were: 
F. Hargreaves, Kendal 
Mrs R. Capstick, London, W3 


J. Nixon, Geneva 


Each receives a Book Token 

















LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








The Existence of God 


Sirn,—Mr J. S. L. Gilmour ex- 
pressed the essential point on 
belief in God, that (briefly) it is 
not justifiable to assert belief in 
something for which there is no 
evidence. As he points out, this 
is essentially the empiricist atti- 
tude of modern science. 

Mr W. R. Price raised the 
question of the relationship be- 
tween the religious concept of 
God, on the one hand, and the 
sum total of phenomena which 
form the field of scientific study, 
on the other. The religious per- 
son necessarily regards God as 
‘outside’ the world, because to 
regard God as a part of the 
world which science studies ren- 
ders God a scientific instead of 
a religious concept; likewise, to 
identify God with the universe 
deprives the term God of any 
distinct meaning. To regard God 
as outside the world yet able to 
influence events within the 
world is a contradiction, because 
whatever can influence events 
can be studied and is therefore 
part of the world of our ex- 
perience which makes the word 
‘outside’ inappropriate. The con- 
cept of God as outside the world 
and having no causal connection 
with it is logically unacceptable 
because a concept must have 
meaning, and to express mean- 
ing we must think in terms of 
sense-experience. 

Other arguments have been 
proposed. Those used by Mr 
Price on the question of ‘in- 
finity’ are typical, but are not 
watertight. Apart from the un- 
satisfactory way that Mr Price 
uses ‘infinity’ as if it were synon- 
ymous with everything, the ar- 
gument which he (and Brad- 
laugh) employs, that the exist- 
ence of an infinity of objects 
precludes the existence of other 
objects, is false. If one considers 
all possible numbers (including 
decimals, such as square roots), 
it is true that there is an in- 
finity of fractions and an infinity 
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of numbers which are not frac- 
tions (such as the square roots 
of 2, 3, 5, etc). It is not true 
that the assumption of God be- 
ing infinite implies that the 
world cannot exist (indeed, any 
number of worlds might exist, 
an infinite number perhaps! ).— 
E. G. H. Croucn, Wallingford. 


Sir,—As a young agnostic I 
dislike the opinion expressed in 
Mr Smith’s letter (October 
issue). He thinks that it is a 
contradiction in terms to con- 
sider the Universe as something, 
when the word implies it is 
everything—and he __ believes 
there is nothing outside of it. 

Who is man to say ‘yes’ or 
‘no’ to these vast problems? 
Man’s_ smallness and limited 
knowledge is realized by noted 
humanists. I think William 
James was right when he stated 
that our knowledge is a drop, 
our ignorance an ocean; we 
cannot, nor need be, dogmatic 
upon the existence of God, if 
we wish to remain logical. 

To introduce dogmatism is to 
stultify the freethinking pro- 
cess ; humanists must be humble 
and prepared to alter their ideas 
if they wish to thrive. Lack of 
humility has kept the Church 
from accepting good ideas.- 
Denis Cope i, Portslade. 


Sir,—Mr Price says I use 
space-time words to describe 
Reality and this cannot be done. 
What are space-time words and 
why cannot they describe Real- 
ity? Catholics use theological 
terms to discuss theology—per- 
haps what Mr Price means is 
that he rejects these technical 
terms, and thus forces the Cath- 
olic with whom he is discussing 
to use everyday ones. Could one 
discuss, say, physics with some- 
one who insisted fiercely that 
none of those outmoded terms 
like motion, heat, light, and so 
on must be used. Whose fault 


would it be if the discussion got 
nowhere? 

The Universe and God are 
not one and the same, because if 
they were the correct term for 
that Universe-God entity would 
be simply the universe. No need 
to drag God in at all. The 
material universe exists separate- 
ly from God (I was wrong in 
saying ‘is derived from’). It de- 
pends on the Ultimate Reality 
which is the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, but it is not 
itself the Ultimate Reality— 
this to me is quite lucid reason- 
ing. The universe is, however, 
reality, not illusion, A_ potato 
is real, but it is not the Ultimate 
Reality. To us, the potato is 
the sum of our subjective sense- 
impressions about it, but there 
is something there as well—a 
real potato. To the pantheist the 
potato is part of the Ultimate 
Reality, to the Catholic it is 
part of the real Universe, creat- 
ed and sustained by God, the 
Ultimate Reality. 

Mr Smith says that the word 
‘universe’ indicates that the Uni- - 
verse is everything. I beg to dis- 
agree with him. It means ‘that 
One towards which (or whom) 
everything tends’—a perfectly 
Catholic definition, with a Latin 
origin. God is both immanent 
and transcendent. — PATRICK 
ConLETH McGee, Beverley. 


Sir,—Mr J. K. Gandy writes: 
‘Before he made our Universe, 
God was occupied with other 
worlds.’ I made no reference in 
my letter to our universe, or to 
anyone else’s universe. I include 
his ‘other worlds’ (if any) in my 
term ‘universe’. The question 
still remains: What was God 
doing during the countless ages 
before he made these ‘other 
worlds’? Or do these ‘other 
worlds’ go back in the past ad 
infinitum? Apparently Mr 
Gandy concedes my point that 
a God without a universe of 
some sort—‘other worlds’ if 
you like—is unthinkable, a com- 
plete blank.—W. R. Scort, Gis- 
borne, N.Z. 


Defining Humanism 
Sir,—Here is a further short 
definition of humanism which 





may be of interest to Countess 
Pauline Bentinck: ‘Humanism is 
a way of life based on a mental 
attitude which unreservedly 
accepts and is guided by (a) the 
supremacy of reason; and (b) 
those parts of philosophy and 
ethics verifiable by experience 
and independent of all arbitrary 
assumptions or authority.’ Put- 
ting this into an even shorter 
form, one may say that ‘Hu- 
manism is a way of life based 
on Rationalist ideals’—R. F. 
EarLy, Acton, London. 


Sir,—Humanism is the name 
for an attitude of mind which 
puts the affairs of the natural 
world first and the affairs of the 
supernatural second or nowhere. 
Humanists take up this attitude 
because they have concluded 
that knowledge offered about 
the supernatural world is either 
untrue or improbable or irrele- 
vant when dealing with the 
affairs of this world.—F, WEs- 
TOBY, Bedford. 


Sir,—I think humanism is the 
rejection of Divinity in favour 
of Humanity..—ALF ELtts, Hull. 


Falsification? 

Sir,—In reviewing John 
Lewis’s Science, Faith and Scep- 
ticism Professor Flew argues 
that Marxism is falsified be- 
cause the only successful Marx- 
ist-led revolutions occurred, not 
in advanced industrial countries, 
but in Russia, Jugoslavia, and 
China. 

The idea that Marx predicted 
that the revolution would begin 
in the most advanced industrial 
country is an old one, but can 
be refuted and, as a matter of 
historical accuracy, ought to be 
abandoned. 

Writing to Engels on October 
8, 1858, Marx concedes that the 
opening up of China, Japan, and 
other countries to capitalist in- 
vestment is bound to delay the 
revolution in ‘this little corner,’ 
Europe. Writing to Sorge on 
September 1, 1870, at the time 
of the Franco-German war, he 
predicts as the inevitable result 
of German victory ‘a war be- 
tween Germany and Russia’ 
which ‘will act as the midwife to 


the inevitable social revolution 
in Russia’, 

I never thought Marx infall- 
ible; but this long shot at 47 
years’ range is rather remark- 
able and, amid so much talk of 
falsified prophecies, deserves re- 
cording.—ARCHIBALD ROBERT- 
SON, Oxford. 


Bishop Berkeley 


Sir,—The article on Berkeley 
in last month’s Humanist seem- 
ed to me to be particularly con- 
fused. Berkeley did not believe 
that anything unperceived by us 
does not therefore exist. “The 
table I write on I say exists, 
that is I see it and feel it; and 
if I were out of my study I 
should say it existed, meaning 
thereby that if I was in my study 
I might perceive it or that 
some other spirit does perceive 
it’ (Princ. Il). 

Again, ‘Things .. . really exist 
even when not actually perceiv- 
ed but still with relation to per- 
ception’ (Philosophical Com- 
mentaries). No one noticed the 
axehead and dagger discovered 
on a Stonehenge trilithon in 
1953 for centuries, but it existed 
as, in Mill’s phrase, ‘a perman- 
ent possibility of perception’, 
and as in Berkeley’s phrase, ‘an 
idea in the mind of God’. This 
is, of course, very important to 
Berkeley, for his object is to dis- 
credit matter in order to make 
way for spirit as the ultimate 
substractum of the universe. 

Whatever photography, radar, 
or other scientific instruments 
may discover, these discoveries 
will be interpretable on Berke- 
ley’s theory. 

Which brings me to Mr Pid- 
dington’s second error. He 
seems to be confused about 
Berkeley’s use of the term 
‘idea’, as used by Locke, who is 
followed by Berkeley. This is a 
technical term and stands for 
‘whatever is the object of the 
understanding when a man 
thinks’. Mr Piddington thinks 
that Berkeley asserts that ‘our 
brains always create our 
thoughts’. Of course they don’t. 
Berkeley makes a clear and im- 
portant — distinction between 
‘ideas of our own framing’ and 
‘ideas of sense’. The latter ‘have 


not a like dependence on my 
will’ (Princ, XXIX). ‘But our 
sensations are nevertheless ideas, 
that is, they exist in the mind, or 
are perceived by it’ (Princ. 
XXXII). 

Berkeley would certainly have 
thought it ridiculous to say that 
‘it was really Berkeley’s mind 
that created the image of his 
face by which he guided the 
razor’.—-IAN TipTON, Aberyst- 
wyth. 


How Members Can Help 


Sir,—From time to time let- 
ters appear in The Humanist 
pointing out that the dissemina- 
tion of humanism is an urgent 
matter and suggesting means by 
which this might be accomplish- 
ed. I would not suggest that such 
suggestions have been imprac- 
ticable, but the fact remains that 
they have not led to any action. 
The spread of rationalism, like 
everything else today, depends 
on money, and appeals to pre- 
sent members, even when answ- 
ered as generously as they have 
been, will take a long time to 
finance even present projects, let 
alone the more grandiose under- 
takings which we have seen ad- 
vocated in this magazine. The 
solution is surely that more 
money can come only from more 
members, and although to this 
end the Association has carried 
out a campaign of advertising in 
its publications there are still 
less members of the RPA than 
there are members of some 
Church of England parishes. 
The fact is that we members 
have not backed up the Asso- 
ciation in its efforts; perhaps 
many of us still regard our be- 
liefs as cosy, private things to 
be nurtured in the seclusion of 
the drawing-room or the study. 
If this is the case, then we have 
not as much spirit as the Chris- 
tianity whose place we hope to 
take. This and other faiths 
spread like the mustard-seed— 
from person to person, from 
place to place—and that is what 
we must do to become effective. 
I should like to see this Asso- 
ciation appeal in the editorial 
column of this magazine that 
every member should at once 
aim to bring at least one other 
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person into the Association. If 
this could be achieved just once, 
we should have evidence that it 
could be repeated indefinitely. 
Moreover, with the membership 
we already have, there should 
be a Rationalist Society in every 
town of this country. We are far 
from even this, but it too could 


be achieved if the RPA acted as 
a clearing-house for voluntary 
founders.—CyriL_ P. SwInDLey, 
Blackpool, Lancs. 


[A number of letters on vege- 
tarianism, etc, are unavoidably 
held over and will appear in 
our next issue——Ep.] 


HUMANIST FRONT 


HE RPA Diamond Jubilee 
Dinner on October 24 was 
a memorable occasion. 
The original arrangements were 
made by our Chairman, Mr 
Joseph Reeves, before the 
General Election. As Mr Reeves 
did not stand again, and it was 
necessary for a Member of Par- 
liament to be present as official 
host if the dinner was to take 
place in the House of Com- 
mons, Mr R. W. Sorensen, MP, 
generously cancelled another en- 
gagement and stepped into the 
breach. We are greatly indebted 
to him. The large dining hall, 
accommodating 186, was sup- 
plemented by an annexe which 
took another 50, but even so 
very many applicants for seats 
had to be disappointed. We offer 
our sincere regrets to them, but 
we cannot perform miracles. 


+ + * 
Both the Chairman and Lord 


Chorley, in their after-dinner 
speeches, looked back with pride 
on the achievements of the 
RPA. We had earned our lau- 
rels, but clearly we could not 
rest upon them. As Mr Reeves 
pointed out, some of the needs 
which the RPA was originally 
designed to satisfy were no 
longer so pressing today. Books 
critical of religious orthodoxy 
were not difficult to obtain and 
the general climate of opinion 
had changed. Dr _ Bronowski 
seemed at times to imply that 
the major battle had been won 
since the majority of people in 
this country had no strong reli- 
gious faith. On the other hand, 
Mr Francis Williams drew atten- 
tion to the new problem creat- 
ed by an attitude of occasional 
conformity unsupported by any 
considered beliefs and therefore 
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out of reach of rational critic- 
ism. All the speakers emphas- 
ized that we had entered a new 
phase marked by a widespread 
decline in  churchgoing. Mr 
Hawton suggested that whereas 
in the past the conflict had been 
between orthodoxy and the phy- 
sical and biological sciences, it 
was already shifting to the fields 
of psychology and _ social 
sciences, where problems of con- 
duct might bring us into head- 
on collision with doctrinal 
morality. 
* * 

Last month we announced 
that the fee for the Birmingham 
Conference on January 2-3 
would be 35s, but we are glad 
to announce that it has been 
possible to reduce this to 30s. 
Adjustment will be made at the 
Conference to those who have 
overpaid. Particulars of the pro- 
gramme are given on p 10. It 
should be emphasized that this 
Conference is not restricted to 
university students, but is open 
to all of thirty-five years of age 
or under. This is a splendid op- 
portunity to consolidate the 
younger elements of the move- 
ment and we hope they will 
rally to make it a successful be- 
ginning of a new chapter in our 
work. 

Group Activities 

Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, Orpington. 
Sunday, Dec 13, 5.30 pm, Annual 
General Meeting. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, Carshalton Beeches. 
Saturday, Dec 19, 7.30 pm, J. L. 
Norden, ‘A Catholic Says We Are 
Wrong’. 

Cambridge Humanists, Mill 
Lane Lecture Rooms. Wednesday, 
Dec 2, 8.30 pm, Mrs Margaret 


‘Group, 


Knight and the Rev Dr A. R. 
Vidler, ‘Has Modern Man Out- 
grown Christianity?’ 


RPA (Glasgow Branch) Central 
Halls, 25 Bath Street, Glasgow. 
Sunday, Dec 13, F. J. Corina, 
‘Fairies, Spooks and Flying Sau- 
cers’. 

Edinburgh Humanist Group, 
Athenian Restaurant, Howe Street, 
Edinburgh. Friday, Dec 18, 7.30 
pm, Dinner. 


& District Humanist 
Trades’ Council Club, 
Upper Fountaine Street (off the 
Headrow), Leeds. Meetings on 
Sundays at 7 pm and Thursdays 
at 7.30 pm. 


Leeds 


Brighton & Hove 
Group, Arnold House Hotel, 
Montpelier Terrace, Brighton. 
Sunday, Dec 6, 5.30 pm, H. J. 
Blackham, ‘Happiness, Virtue and 
Duty . Revalued’. 

Tyneside 
British 


Humanist 


Humanist Group, 
Legion HQ, 46 Great 
North Road, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Meetings on Tuesdays at 
7.30 pm. 

Manchester Humanist Fellow- 
ship, 64 George Street, Man- 
chester. Saturday, Dec 19, 3 pm, 
F, Amphlett Micklewright, ‘Chris- 
tianity and Social Conduct’, 


HUMANIST GROUPS 


ABERDEEN.—Hon_ Sec, Tom 
Fyfe, 176 Garthdee Rd., Aberdeen. 


BASILDON (and BASILDON 
YOUNG HUMANISTS).—Hon. 
Sec, A. Sykes, 19 Theydon Cres- 
cent, Basildon, Essex. 


BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Hon Sec, 
Miss Carew, 97 Valley Drive, 
Brighton 5. 


CARDIFF.—Hon Sec, W. T. 
Morgan, 11 Heath St, Cardiff. 


CHEADLE.—Hon Sec, W. N. 
Mosley, ‘Cranford’, Hammersley 
Heyes, Cheadle, Staffs. 


CHISWICK.—Hon Sec, 
fold, 22 Standish Rd, W6. 


EAST SURREY.—Hon Sec, W. 
Edwardes, 5 Russell Hill, Purley. 


EDINBURGH.—Hon Sec, Miss D. 
Swan, ‘Flowerfield’, Loanhead, 
Midlothian. 


GLASGOW.—Hon Sec, 
McBride, 4  Landressy 
Glasgow, S.E. 


HARROW.—Hon Sec, H. Young, 
22 Malpas Ave, Pinner, Middle- 


H. Pen- 


Miss J 
Street, 





THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


CLUES ACROSS 
Ecclesiastical court and 
shrine (9) (7) 
Offal in decline (6) 


Plants or doubly masculine 
birds? (9) 


Unfold, formerly level 


Belgian subject? (5) 


Prevent a gentleman 
making a cleanser (5) 


Healthy (4) E 
This note is an [OU (10) (13) 


Invariable (10) 
Secondhand (4) 
Sharpen back harbours 
(5S) 


Is a Chinaman like a dog? 


Hooligans; but noise 
lessens (7) 
Accommodation remains 
in the pantry (9) 

Bring a note back for 2 
junket (6) (7) 
Opinions held by men? 
On the contrary! 9) 


Masefield heroine avid 
for cloth (7) 

Weird (5) 

How the gardener goes 
to the bad (5-8) 

(7) 5 Containers of like 
articles (7) 

Half-breed (7) 
Yearned for an ecclesi- 
astical residence (7) 
Indian totems (anag.) 


Hairy soup-seller (4) 
Language for a seer (4) 
Sally to the fair (4) 
Plagiaristic nymph (4) 
They take great interest 
in their work (7) 

(5) A hundred sc:!! 

and proud of ) 

Sir Alan in March— 
stinging! (7) 

This is even time for a 
drink (7) 

Strikes tents and away! 


Where made-up meals 
are served (5) 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
received not later than Monday, December 7 





CLUES DOWN 1 2 3 
Obviously herbal medicines i 
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sex. Meetings at the West House, 
West End Lane, Pinner. 

LEEDS & DISTRICT.—Hon Sec, 
Norman Pennington, 33 Primley 
Park Crescent, Leeds 17. 
LONDON, SW.—Hon Sec, B. 
Martin, Mulberry Lodge, Barnes 
Common, SW13. 
MAIDSTONE.—Hon 
Mary Baker, 22 
Detling, Maidstone. 
MANCHESTER. Hon _ Sec, 
Arthur Lowe, 5 Garbrook Avenue, 
Manchester 9. 

NORTH STAFFS.—Hon _ Sec, 
J. W. Hawthorne, 1 Fairbank 
Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON.—Hon Sec, Miss 
J. F. Oakesmith, Broadoak, Station 
Road, Chislehurst, Kent. 
SLOUGH.—-Hon Sec, J. Radford, 
Green Ginger Hollow, Rogers 
Lane, Stoke Poges. 
SUTTON.—Hon Sec, Mrs M. 
Mepham, 29 Fairview Road, Sut- 
ton, Surrey (VIG 8796). 
TEES-SIDE.—Hon Sec, Mrs D. 
Goundry, 5 Sidlaw Road, Billing- 
ham-on-Tees, Co Durham. 


Sec, Mrs 
Harple Lane, 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Hon Sec, 
Leslie Johnson, Frog Cottage, 
Murray Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


TYNESIDE.—Hon Sec, J, Lewis- 
Sword, 90 Laburnum Avenue, 
Wallsend, Northumberland. 


BRISTOL RATIONALIST 
GROUP.—Hon Sec, P. Jordan, 18 
Pembroke Rd, Southville, Bristol 3. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
HERETICS.—-Hon Sec, J. J. Quick 
Fox, Selwyn College, Cambridge. 


HAMPSTEAD HUMANIST 
SOCIETY.—Hon Sec, G. Elkan. 
42a Westbere Rd, London, NW2 


MERSEYSIDE RATIONALIST 
DISCUSSION GROUP.—Hon Sec, 
F. Jefferies, 18 Massey Park, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.— 
London School of Economics: 
Hon Sec, David Jary. Queer 
Elizabeth College, Kensington: 
Hon Sec, George Leslie. 

YOUNG HUMANISTS, — Hon 
Sec, P. R. Crellin. Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Square, WC1. Meetings 
every Monday at 7.30 pm. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 
‘The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
word. Box Numbers 1s extra 
LECTURES 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, Cc 
Sundays, 11 am. Dec 6, Dr Maurice 
Burton, FRSA, “The Tortuous Path to 
Truth’; Dec 13, Dr W. E. Swinton, 
FRSE, ‘Ethics of a Dreamer—Thomas 
De Quincey (died Dec 8, 1859)’; Dec 20, 
Dr Helen Rosenau, ‘Why Art in a 
Scientific Age?’ Write free copy of 
Monthly Record. 
CONWAY DISCUSSIONS. SPES, Con- 
way Hall, Red Lion Sq, WC1. Tuesdays, 
7.15 pm. Dee 1, Brigadier G. Chatterton, 
‘How Many Million Refugees? Their 
Claim on our Conscience’; Dec 8, J. 
Hutton Hynd, ‘Christianity and Moral- 
ity’; Dec 15, K. R: C. Sturmer, ‘Dr 
L. L. Zamenhof: Inventor of Esperanto 
Humanist—Poet’ 
MISCELLANEOUS 
DANCE arranged by the Young Human- 
ists for SPES at Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, London, WC1, Saturday, Decem- 
ber 5, 7.30 to 11 pm. Admission 4/-: 
Refreshments: Good floor. All welcome. 
A MEMBER of the RPA who attended 
the Diamond Jubilee Dinner at the 
House of Commons on October 24 dis- 
covered later that she was handed the 
wrong coat from the cloakroom. If any 
other member has a lady's fawn coat 
which does not belong to her please 
write to the Secretary at 40 Drury Lane, 
WC2, and an exchange will be effected 
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